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State oF THE Barometer, Sc. High Water at Leith, 
From Dec. 26th, to Jan. 25th, 1812, or rs “y 
in the vicinity of Edinburgh. Days. 
Sa. 284 44 
Su. 5 5 17 
1811. |Barom.|Thermom.| Rain. Weather. M. 315 335 51 
Dec. Tan) x Tu. 4/6 11/6 32 
96| 30.11 | 34 | 36 | Clear | W. 5} 6 54 7 21 
29.22 | 31 | 34 | | 6 7 528 29 
28| 29.75 | 30 | 33} 0.31 | Snow |/F- 79 69 51 
29) 30.1 83 | 36 | «men! Clear Sa. 810 3211 11 
30} 30.15 | 29 | 9 | —— Su. Ql 44—- — 
31] 29.95 | 39 | Cloudy |} M. 14,0 45 
Jan. 1} 29.61 | 41 | 38 Tu. 11} 1 Il 35 
2} 29.55 | 36 | 38 | 0.56 | Snow W. 12,.1 592 22 
$/ 29.53 | 22] 31} Clear Th. 13) 2 443° 8 
29.5 | 96 | 27 F.. 143 303 51 
5| 29.71 | 90 | 30 | | Sa. 12,4 34 
6| 29.75 | 35 | 40 | uu Su. 164 5515 16 
7| 30.2 | M. 3715 59 
8} 30.41 | 81 | 36 | mos. | —— Tu. 183 6 226 48 
9| | $86 | 0.15 | Rain W. #1317 44 
10} 30.35 | 34 | 40 | | Cloudy |} Th. 20) 8 17) 8 57 
1] { 30.1 | 38 | 41 | 0.05 | Rain F. 21.9 4110 25 
30.2 | 30140) Su. 10 
30.11 | 31 | 40/ = M. 240 36,0 59 
15| 30.2 | $4 | 42 tos Tu. 25, 1 20:1 38 
30.38 | 36 | 43 W. 2641 11 
17| 30.25 | 38 | 43 | 0.04 | Showers] Th. 27) 2 28) 2 44 
18} 30.15 | 42 | 46 | 0.02 Fr. 28) 3 3 #15 
19} 30. — Clear || Sa. 29} 3° 293 44 
20} 30.05 | 32 | 36 | mm— 
21; 30. 30 | 40 | 
30.1 | 26 | — 
| —— | Clear Apparent at Edinburgh. 
. M. 
LastQuart. 5 41 4 even. 
Quantity of ES Fo | New Moon 12 2 8 even. 


First Quart. 19 28 11 morn. 
Full Moon 27 51 5 morn. 


i 


2. Candlemas. 
14, Valentine day. 
19. Sun enters Pisces 37 min. past 5 evening. 
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Description of the a from 
Kilmarnock to the Harbour of 


Troon. 


HERE is no part of Scotland, 

where improvement is carried 
on with greater activity, than in the 
western counties. In our Number 
for May 1807, we gave a map and 
description of the important ca- 
nal forming between Glasgow and 
Ardrossan. By the favour of Mr 
Aiton, we now exhibit a view of 
the Rail-road between Kilmarnock 
and the Troon; an operation on a 
smaller scale, indeed, but still likely 
to prove highly beneficial. It is 
also Worthy of notice, as being the 
first undertaking ofthat nature, of 
any magnitude at least, which has 
been executed in Scotland. Kil- 
marnock and the countr@ around 
it, form the most populous and 
——e part of Ayrshire. The 
only disadvantage under which they 
labour is that of distance from the 
sea. Ten miles, however, from Kil- 
marnock, lies the Troon, which is 
capable of becoming, and will soon 
be rendered, one of the best har- 
bours in Ayrshire. It is obvious, 


Aiton. 


Troon harbour to the town of Kilmarnock, 


therefore, how great must be the 
advantage of forming a communica- 
tion between these two points. 

This very hnportant improvement 
has been undertaken by a single in- 
dividual, the present Duke of Port- 
land. It is computed, that it will cost 
upwards of £40,000. The mode of 
constructing it is thus described by 


‘« The road is to be double, or two dis- 
tinct roads of four feet in width each, and 
laid four feet distanee from each other, 
with frequent commuzsications from the 
one road to the other, so as not only to 
admit of carriages going both ways, but 
to allow one carriage to pass another, when 
both are travelling in one direction. The 
distance between the two rail roads or 
courses, being the same as the width of 
each, a horse may travel in the middle 
space, with a wheel on the inner range of 
each of the roads. 


“ The total] rise of the ground, from the 


* 


— 4 ~ - 2 


is 8O or 84 feet, which is equally divided 
over the whole course of the road, so as to 
form it intg an inclined plane, having a de- 
clivity of nearly eight feet, every mile, 
whjch is less than one sixteenth of gn inch, 

in each yard, 
“« The iron rails are 8 feet in length, and 
40 lbs. in weight each, Their horizontal 
base, 
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4 Proceedings of the Highland Society. 


base, on which the carriage wheels run, is 
4 inches in breadth, and the ledge or para- 
pet, rising perpendicular in the inner side 
of the rail, is also about 4 inches in height, 
raised in the centre, and declining at both 
ends of each rail, to add to its strength. 
The rails are something broader at both 
ends, to make them lic more solid on the 
blocks. They are not luid- on sleepers of 
wood; but on solid blocks of stone, from 9 
to 12 inches iu thickness. and generally 
more than a foot square, in base and sur- 
face. The ground, on which these blocks 
wre Jaid, is beat solid, and the stones are 
zlso beat down, after being Jail, so as to 


vive them all the solidity possible. The, 


ion rails are. bedded Jevel on the blocks, 
and ahole about an inch and a quarter dia- 
meter, in the centre of each, six inches deep, 
is filled with a plug of oak; and a square 
niche being formed m the centre, at both 
ends of each of the rails, about half an inch 
on each side above, and something narrow- 
er below, aud when the ends of two of 
these rails are put together, the niches in 
each of the two rails, form one hole about 
an inch in length, and more than half an 
inch in breadth, contracting a little below ; 
and these being placed over the plug of 
wood, inthe centre of the block of stone, 
a nail is fixed into it, the head of which 
exactly fills up the hole in the ends of the 
two rails, and the holes and heads of the 
nails being broader above than below, they 
keep the rails Solid and firm on their beds. 
‘The space of 4 feet between the rails is 
filled with road metal for the horse, to 
near the top of the ledges of the rails, and 
the outside to the sole of the rails.” 


It is understood that when the 
railway is finished, a horse going 
trom Kilmarnock will be able to 
draw upon it from 10 to 12 tons 
and from 8 to 10 in the contrary di- 
rection. 

This, however, is not the only 
benefit, which the Duke of Portland 
is conferring upon Ayrshire. The 
‘Troon possesses many natural re- 
quisites, by which it is qualified to 
become an excellent harbour. B 
tle great operations which the Duke 
has now undertaken, it will soon be 
rendered one of the first in Scotland. 
A pier is building, which will ex- 
tend 5 0 feet into the sea, which 
will be 30 feet high, 13 of them 
under water, and 17 above. The 


Maxwell of Aros, for the attention 


width is to be from 35 to 60 feet. 
The harbour when finished, wil! 
afford 10 feet water at all times of 
the tide; it will admit merchant 
vessels constantly, and ships of war 
at high water. The expence a- 
mounts to 50 or L. 60,000, so that 
these two undertakings together, 
will not fall short of L. 100,0u0. 


Proceedings of the Highland So- 
crely of Scotland. 


ie Secretary submitted to the 
Mecting, the proceedings of the 
Directors since the General Meet- 
ing in July last, and the premiums 
adjudged by them for the year 1811, 
for bringing waste lands into til- 
lage in different districts of the 
country, raising green crops in 
these parts where that beneficial 
system has hitherto been but little 
introduced, meliorating the breed 
of cattle, and to ploughmen for 
improvement im ploughing, and to 
the authors of essays on a variety 
of subjects: when the Meeting con- 
firmed the proceedings of the Di- 
rectors, authorised payment of the 
premiums to a larger amount than 
on any former occasion, and direct- 
ed them to be atterwards published 
with the names of the preferred 
competitors. It appearing trom the 
reports, that great attention had 
been given by the Conveners and 
resident members of the Society, 
to the cattle and ploughing compe- 
titions, the last of which, in parti- 
cular, continued to excite much e- 
mulation and improvement among 
the ploughmen ; the Meeting voted 
its ule to Sir John Campbell, 
Sir H. Darymple Hamilton, Sir J. 
M. Riddei!, and Sir J. Macgregor 
Murray, Barts.; Mr Garden Camp- 
bell of Troup, Colonel Duff of Fet- 
tcresso, Mr Miller of Glenlee, Mr 
Denistoun of Colgrain, and Mr 
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Proceedings of the Highland Society, 5 


Meeting with the Society’s Commit- 
tee, when a set of suggestions, as 
to the proper mode of proceedings 
drawn up by that Committee, was 


paid by them as Conveners, to these 
competitions. The Meeting remit- 
ted the Essays for which premiums 
had been voted last. year to their 
€ommittee on publications, in or- 
der that they may be published with 
previous approved papers in a 4th 
volume of’ the Society’s transac- 
tions. 

Mr Macdonald the Treasurer, 
now stated to the Society the situa- 
tion of its Funds, its Income, and 
}:xpenditure last year, an accurate 
state of which had been prepared 
by Mr Wilson, the Society’s Audi- 
tor of Accounts. The Meeting 
Was gratified to find, trom the im- 
proved state of their funds, that 
they were enabled gradually to in- 
crease the sum allowed annually for 
promoting the objects of the insti- 
tution by Premiums, and which was 
voted accordingly: The Meeting 
at same time expressed their ac- 
knowledgments to Mr Wilson, the 
Auditor, for the perspicuoug and 
correct view of the Society’s Funds 
brought forward by him, on the 
table. 

Mr Tait, Convener of the Commit- 
tee, appointed for carrying through 
an Equalization and Unitormity of 
Weights and Measures in Scotland, 
stated, that in consequence of the 
resolution of the General Meeting 
in July last, the original report of 
the Committee then approved, had 
been transmitted to all the Coun- 
ties in Scotland; and communica- 
ted to the Convention of Royal 
Burghs ; that almost the whole of 
the Counties had already approved 
of the Society’s having taken up 
this important object, and in order 
to co-operate with the Society, had 
requested landed gentlemen of 
their number to attend to its pro- 
gress at Edinburgh. That in No- 
vember last, these Gentlemen from 
the several Counties, and some 
Members of Royal Burghs, had a 


submitted to consideration. A Ge- 
neral Committee was then named for 
prosecuting the object of an E- 
qualization of Weights and Mea- 
sures, which had since communicat- 
ed with the Chambers of Coim- 
merce of Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
and Merchant Company of Leitii, 
and received the sentiments of these 
Commercial Bodies. ‘That as there 
were various points connected with 
the subject, which required inves- 
tigation, these had been referred 
to several Sub-Committees, and Pro- 
fessor Playfair, of Edinburgh, had 
handsomely agreed to give his aid 
as to the best mode of constructing 
and checking the standards. That 
when these Sub-Committees had 
completed their inquiries, it was pro- 
posed to make up one General Re- 
port, which if ready, it would be 
proper to circulate to the Counties, 
previous to 30th of April, and to 
other Public Bodies who have en 
interest in this matter. 

The Meeting unanimously ap- 
proved of the steps hitherto taken 
in the business, and recommended 
to the Committee to continue their 
exertions, until the desirable object 
of an Equalization of Weights and 
Measures shall be carried into ef- 
fect; and authorised the Committee, 
when the report is ready, to circu- 
late it to the Counties and Public 
Bodies for Consideration. 

_ The Society, on considering the 
report of a Committee, upon the 
merits of an enlarged Treatise on 
the origin, — and cultiva- 
tion of Moss Earth, with directions 


for converting it into Manure, re- 
cently published by Mr William 
Aiton, Strathaven, Ayrshire, dedi- 
cated by permission to the Society, 
voted a sun of Thirty 
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6 Memoirs of the Progress of Manufattures, Se. 


Mr Aiton, for a few copies of the 
work; and resolved to recommend 
it to the attention of Members of 
this Soeiety and the Public, as 
containing much useful and prac- 
tical information. 

(To be continued. J 


ally, rays, or, as it were, plumes, of 


ignited matter, have been seen to 
issue from the lower extremities of 
the faces or flakes, and again unite. 
Professor Harding has also observ- 
ed and delineated, with care, the 
present comet under its various 


_ aspects, and his design will appear 


Memoirs of the Progress of .Manu- 
factures, Chemistry, Scrence, and 
the dine Arts. 


r#.HE Comet which has been vi- 

sible this year, is (says the 
Moniteur) one of the most remar- 
kuble which has ever been observed. 
None has ever been so long visible, 
and, consequently, none has ever 
aflurded such certain means of in- 
formation with respect to its orbit. 
Accordingly, since the end of March 
last, when it was first perceived by 
M. Flauguergues, in the South of 
Trance, its course has been regu- 
Jurly traced ; nor shall we lose sight 
of it till the month of January 1512. 
}ts train, which occupies a space of 
12 degrees, exhibits several curious 
phenomena. It isnot immediately. 
connected with the comet, as if it 
were an emanation from it, but 
forms, ata distance from the nuc- 
Jeus, a wide belt, the lower part of. 
wich girds, without coming in con- 
tract with it, much in the same 
manner as the ring of Saturn; and 
thus belt extends itself in two long 
juminous faces, one of whieh is 
usually rectilineal, while the other, 
at about the third of its length, 
shoots forth its rays with a slight 
curve like the branch of a palm- 
tree; nevertheless, this configura- 
tion is subject to change. It has 
been observed that the space be- 
tween the body ef the comet and 
its train is occasionally filled, and of 
thle two faces, that which ts general- 
ly rectilineal sometimes arches its 
rays, while those of the other as- 
aume the form of right lines. 


in one of the succeeding numbers 
of the “ Geographical and Astrono- 
mical Correspondence,” edited at 
the Observatory of Gotha. They 
will shew that, when the comet first 
appeared, and was yet at a distance 
from the sun, the two flakes of its 
train were separated so as to form a 
right angle; but, as that distance 
decreased, they approached each 
other till they became parallel. As 
to the nucleus, or the comet itself, 
it has been found impossible, as yet, 
even with the aid of the best teles- 
copes, to make cbservations on its 
disk, as on that of a solid body and 
of determinate circumference. There 
could be discerned only a vague 
circular mass, more luminous than 
the train, particularly towards the 
centre ; but the verge of which was 
doubtful, furnishing, to the eye, no 
determined circumference. The 
mass is, without doubt, composed 
of a very subtile. substance, as is; 


_ probably, that of all comets. This 


hypothesis receives support from 
the fact, that one of these stars, of 
very considerable magnitude, in 
1770, passed and re-passed through 
the very middle of the satellites of 
Jupiter, without occasioning among 
them the slightest disorder. There 
is.every reason to believe, that the 
nucleus of the present comet is no- 
thing more than a union of vapours 
of very little density, so little per- 
haps as to be transparent. Such a 
body might, very possibly, be an 
incipident world, just passed its gase- 
ous state, and which is to derive 
solidity from the precipitation and 
condensation of the matter surround- 
ing it. The successive observation 
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of some comets, in which it may be 
possible to distinguish the different 
stages of chaos, and progressive 
formation, can alone furnish any 
knowledge with respect to this point. 
According to M. Starck, an astron- 
omer at Augsburgh, the comet was, 
October 16, at the distance of 32 
millions of geographical miles (15 to 
a degree) from the earth: this is 
the nearest approach of these two 
celestial bodies. The tail of the 
comet was 800,000 miles in length, 
and the diameter of the nucleus 
about 860 miles. 

On the road from Chaumont to 
Paris, a new carriage is set up, 
which is moved and directed by 
mechanism, and acts at the pleasure 
of the traveller. 


Monthly Memoranda in Natural 
History. 


URING the first 
Jan. 1812. part of the month, 
a@ pretty intense frost prevailed, and 
the fovers of skaiting and curling, 
enjoyed these pastiines, on the lakes 
of Duddingston and Lochend, tor a- 
bout a fortnight. The mercury in the 
thermometer, however, was never 
observed to fall lower than 8 or 9 
degrees below the freezing point. 
On the 14th a thaw commenced, 
which continued for about a week. 
The christmas rose immediately 
shewed its flowers; and, owing chiet- 
ly to the mild weather which had 
preceded the frost, the buds of 
honeysuckle, horse-chesnut, and 
some other trees and shrubs, began 
prematarely to expand. This thaw 
was again succeeded by frost and 
slight snow-showers. 

Small flocks of Fieldsures have 
occasionally been observed ; but 
these winter visitants of our neigh- 
bourhood have not this season been 


Varieties, Literary and Miscellaneous. ~~ 7% 


so humerous as when Severe snow 
storms take place. 

A Water Rail, ( Rallus aquaticus), 
which is a rare bird here, was lately 
shot in a moist meaduw at Comely 
Bank, near Edinburgh, and sent to 


Mr Wilson, College. This active | 


collector, and excellent preserver 
of birds and quadrupeds, lately re- 
ceived, from Inverness, a capital 
specimen of the true Wild Cat with 
a strong brindled tur, which mha- 
bits most of the natural forests of 
Scotland. Its length, from the point 
of the nose to the tip of the tail, 
was 3 feet 9 inches; from the nose 
to the root of the tail, 2 feet 4 
inches; the girth of the thickest 
part of the body, was 1 foot & 
inches; the height of the animal, 
1 foot S inches. It weighed 11 ibs. 
English. It was a male. Some 
have been killed in our remote 
woods, which weighed several 
pounds more, and measured fully 
five feet from the tip of the nose to. 
the end of the tail. The Wild Cat, 
when of this size, is by far the most 
formidable beast of prey which now 
mhabits Scotland. N. 
Canonmitls, 
25th Jan. 


Farteties, Literary and NMiscei- 
laneous. 


Character of Women. 

T is fashionablewith many writers, 

to declaim against the female 
sex; a practice 1 by no means ap- 
prove. But I do not recollect, in 
the most infuriate satirist, to have 
met with a more unfavourable re- 
presentation, than is contained in 
2 grave philosophical work, pub- 
lished about the middle of the se- 
venteenth century. It is entitle’, 


‘ Speculum nature humane, ab 
Hermanno Foilino. Colon Agrip- 
pine 
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pine 1649.’ The title of the chap- 
ter is ‘ Woman is more wicked than 
man.’ He then enters upan a sys- 
tematical proof of this proposition. 
The following translation will be 
found to contain the essence of this 
polite and interesting discussion. 

“< In proof of the foresaid propo- 
sition, 1 could produce many im- 
portant reasons, did I not think that 
the female sex would be olffended 
with me, whose friendship and be- 
nevolence I wish to gain, rather 
than their resentment. I prefer, 
therefore, a profound silence upon 
this subject. ‘The philosopher, how- 
ever, proves the truth of this theo- 
rem by experience ; and the follow- 
ing demonstration may perhaps be 
satisfactory. Reason does not rule 
the appetite of women equally with 
that ot men, wherefore they are 
more easily overcome, and impelled 
to the passions of the mind than 
males. ‘They are therefore more 
uctive in contriving crimes; yet 
through the deficiency of strength, 
they can less accomplish those mis- 
chiefs which they meditate. Con- 
scious therefore, of weakness, they 
dissemble the venom, which they 
hold in their mind ; lamenting they 
lay their snares, and often shed 
tears of grief, because they cannot 
cruelly execite what they have 
wickedly planned.” 

The author then observes, that 
he could say much more, but that 
he cannot think of entirely forteit- 
ing the favour of the female sex, * 


* Quantum ad probationem hujus pra- 
fates propositionis attinet, multa rationum 
niomenta in medium afferre potuissem, 
nisi sexum famineum mihi offensum fore 
urbitrarer, cujus potius amicitiam -& be- 
nevolentiam exopto, quam offensam, al- 
tum ergo malo hac de re silentium. Phi- 
losophus tamen hoe theorema probat ex- 
perientia, ex his que educantur demi ani- 
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Singular mode of Painiing 


A Danish artist, named Cornelius 
Ketel, invented the singular prac- 
tice of painting with the hand alone. 
After having used the pencil for 
twenty years, like the rest of his pro- 
fession, he quitted that 4nstrument, 
and used his fingers. That he 
might have no witness of his first 
essays in this style, he began with 
his own portrait, and succeeded. 
Not satisfied with this display of ad- 
dress, he proceeded to paint with 
the fingers of his left hand, and at 
last with his two thumbs. Upon 
this subject, Descamps well re- 
marks: ‘ We can paint better with 
the pencil, than with the feet or the 
hands; why then abandon a prac- 
tice more secure and easy. The 
aim of an artist is to do the best 
possible ; he ought therefore to pre- 
fer the method of doing well with 
ease, to that of doing ill with diffi- 
culty.’ 


malibus, and ex relatione Pastorum, tum 
etiam Venatorum. Sed hac non satis sunt 


ad probandum id quod scripsit de faminis 


in universum. Neque particulari. 
Korum forsan poterit hac esse demonstra- 
tio. Ratio non dominatur mulierum 
appetitui arque hominum, quare facilius 
vincuntur & feruntur ad passiones animi 
quam masculi, sunt ergo facinorum magis 
excogitatrices & peculantiores, quod mi- 
nus rationis frzeno cohibeantur, defectu ta- 
men roboris & virium minus exequuntur 
ea, que meditantur mala: Conscie itaque 
debilitatis dissimulant venenum, quod ani- 
mo continent, & insidias instruunt dum 
plorant, lachrymasque aliquando fundunt 
pra merore, quem concipiunt, ex eo quod 
exequi non possint crudelitur, qua flagi- 
tiose decreuerunt. , 
Plura non dicam, ni crabrones in me 
irritari velim, mulierumque omni favore 
destitui, quarum naturam at crasin Aris- 
totel sequentibus rationibus nobis aperuit. 
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Observations on Life and Manners. 
and must either, with the help of 


Observations on Life gnd Manners. 
From the Italian. 
(Continued from last vol. p. $91.) 
Friendship. 

— is not a word in the vo- 

eabulary, which slips more from 
the tongue than friendship; every 
one says the whole day: “fam a 
good friend —few possess such 
friends as I do—such a man is truly 
my friend ;”? oh! what a warmth of 
friendship he has in his heart; so 
that to hear the sweetness and the 
ardour with which friendly protes- 
sions issue from his mouth, one 
would imagine, that friends drop- 
ped down on all sides. In other 
yuarters, one hears continual la- 
mentations. This man complains 
of having been deserted by one 
whom he had believed to be ano- 
ther self, the next of having been 
betrayed by another to whom he 
had given his whole heart; nothing 
is heard but, ‘ alas the race of good 
friends is over; now they are no 
longer to be found. The name in- 
deed remaizs, but the substance is 
vanished.’ I myself have a thou- 
sand times in my life suid, what I 
hear froin all others, and have com- 
plained as much as any one of this 
calamity. I cannot say, whether 
ov not I was in the right; but cer- 
tainly I was wrong in believing, 
when young particularly, that a 
few kind words, a cordial address, 
a cheerful countenance, were marks 
of friendship. To know what are 


really such, requires a profound 


study, a very long experience, a 
wonderful prudence, and an exa- 
of various circumstances. 
Fhe heart of the youth, eager, im- 
petuous, and wholly absorbed in 
his desires, has not time to make 
reflections; he throws him- 
self into every pursuit, as it were, 
headlong, and is swallowed up in 
the vast sea of the world. Once 


plunged into it, he must manage 


his head and feet as wéll as he-can, 
January 1812. 


2 


God, reach the bank, or be drowned. 
Tf experieuced men call to him from 
the shore: ‘* Hlo! where are you go- 
ing? Do not do this?’ he esteems 
them pedants, who intertere idly in 
his concerns; all that they may 
say goes fer nothing. At length, 
he himself having grown old, goés 
to. the shore to cry to others, where 
he is listened to in the same manner 
that he had listened to those be- 
fore him; so that it may be said, that 


the world is composed of two sorts of 


people, one of whom are constant!y 
straining their lungs to bawl out in- 
struction to the rest; while the 
others turn a deaf ear, and let them 
cry on. 


Inconstancy. 


Why are you not to day, what 
‘you were yesterday, and why will 
you not be to-morrow, what you 
are to day? Thus might we address 
certain men, whose humour varies 
from hour to hour, or rather from 
minute to minute, so that to con- 
verse with them for several years is 
always, as it were, to know them for 
the first time. And what appears 
to me strange is that, to themselves, 
they always appear to be the very 
same. If to day for example, one 
of these persons is tranquil, and 
speaks of his own disposition, you 
will hear him say: ‘As for me, 
there is nothing I hate more than 
change in any one thing. Peace 
delights me, and IL attempt to pre- 
serve it in my heart, as the most 
precious treasure which the world 
contains, I believe hiin, and the 
more, because I see a good visage, 
hear polite words, and all is done 
with a good grace: next day I go 


up to him, I salute him cordially, © 


and enter into frank conversation ; 
I find him a serpent. Thus one 
day you will find him drowned in 
love; and exaltmg his mistress to 
the skies; the next day, he —s er- 
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dure to look at her. In short, he can- 
not tell what he wants, who he is, nor 
what he is to do. There is not a great- 
er misery in the world, than to have 
to do with such a man; in dealing 
with whom you cannot form any 
plan whatever, but must depend 
wholly upon his caprice. Wife, chil- 
dren, friends, relations, servants, 
all are bewildered. I imagine I see 
one of those little women, who, in 
order that her admirers may be con- 
stantly thinking of her, finds her- 
self, at one time indisposed, at an- 
other frolicsome, now scolds, now 
laughs, next asks you for a thing, and 
when you reach it, throws it away, 
abusing you, moreover, for your at- 
tention, so that you have always 
two hearts in your breast, of which 
one bids you do, and the other re- 
frain; you are in constant dread 
of doing amiss; you have a vulture 
continually gnawing you. The same 
practice, I believe, is followed by 
the more artful of these men, whom 
I call the inconstants. These partly 
are, and partly appear to be, luna- 
tics, in order that their domestics, 
and their friends, studying how to 
divine them amid such a diversity, 
may be always intent on their mo- 
tions, and may have a continual de- 
pendence on the actions which they 
do, the looks which they cast, the 
tirst word which issues, in the morn- 
ing from their mouth. In short the 
person, who has lived for a year or 
two with such men, may set up for 


a professor in the science of divi- 
nation. 


The Talkative Man. 


A few evenings ago, a man argu- 
ed in a company with so much fury 
and with such a torrent of words, 
that the tongues of all who were 
there present, became wholly use- 
less ; and if there was any one, who 
contrived to articulate a syllable, it 
only gave a new impulse to our 
talker, to pour forth with greater vio- 


Observations on Life and Manners. 
lence. It was a laughable thing for 


me to see constraint and vexation 
painted in the eyes of all, while he 
went on as if his words had been 
eagerly imbibed by the whole com- 

any. From time to time, he call- 
ed out tothe bystanders: ¢ what do 
you think of it; do I say well?’ and 
as no answer was ever given, he 
took the silence for an assent, and 
addressing his talk to the person 
he had interrogated, pursued his 
argument as briskly, and as eagerly, 
as if he had just begun. I do not 
believe, that there was any one, ex- 
cept myself, that had lent him an 
ear. But I,. at the time of his 
speech, had seated myself in a cor- 
ner, and pretending to think some- 
thing else, was investigating as 
much as I could, the nature of this 
brain. The man had really an ima- 
gination of fire, and so rapid, that-he 
passed, by springs, or bounds, from 
one subject to another, without per- 
ceiving it. He was also well pro- 
vided with memory, which enabled 
him to enforce whatever he said, 
with erudition of various kinds, 
whence he threw down by bundles 
or fragments, bits of stories, philo- 
sophical opinions, sayings of writers, 
little regarding whether they were 
to the purpose, or not. At length 
it pleased God, that this Universal 
Dictionary should terminate his 
reading, and should take his depar- 
ture; upon which every one drew 
his breath; and the countenances 
which before were turbid and me- 
lancholy, resumed their gaiety. 
The company then returning to 
sports and jests, such as are usual 
where men meet to spend the time ; 
‘ What do you think, said some to 
me, of that noble stream of elo- 
quence.—I can only say, replied I, 
that I should be unwilling, after so 
long a dissertation, to begin a new 


one, and drive so agreeable a com- 


pany to despair.—Make a paper of 
it said another. Is it not an admir- 
able 
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sble character for you? Do you 
think, that all this harangue which 
he has held, will not make-out an 
article. He has said as much as 
would fill your pages tor three 
months:—A fine work. it would 
make, replied I, to print that, the 
speaking of which has so tired you 
all.--Come, said one of the boldest, 
‘ou must either say it now, or pro- 
mise, that the first paper published- 
by you shall be upon our speaker. 
e must be charitably warned of 
his propensity.” Then, to get out 
of the scrape I was obliged to pro- 
mise to write something upon the 
subject, and have now done so. 


Chronological Account of Remarka- 
ble Occurrences during the year 
1811. 


il DepvuTATION of both 
Houses of Parlia- 
ment waited upon the Prince of 
Wales, with the resolutions confer- 
ring on him the office of Regent, of 
which he was pleased to accept. 

— A similar deputation waited on 
the Queen at Windsor. 

15. Parliament opened by com- 
mission, and theregency billbrought 
ins 

17. Great opposition made to 
various restricting clauses in the 
regency bill, but it was carried in 
favour of Ministers by narrow ma- 
jorities. The debate continued 
till the bill finally passed both Hou- 
ses. 

Feb. 4. The regency bill received 
the royal assent by commmission. 

6. The Prince of Wales installed 
Regent. 

12. The session of Parliament for- 
mally opened, by a speech from the 
Prince Regent, which was delivered 
by commission. The addresses of 


‘both Houses passed unanimously. 
21. The John and Jane transport 
rup down by the Franchise frigate, 


off Falmouth, and 230 persons 
drowned. 


24. A remarkably high tide at — 


Leith. It rose to 18 feet 11 inches. 

March 5. Battle of Barrosa, in 
which the French, under Marshal 
Victor, were defeated by the Bri- 
tish and Spaniards, under Lieuten- 
ant-General Graham. 

10. Badajos surrendered to the 
French, under Marshal Soult. 

13. A French squadron, of five 
frigates, one corvette, one gun-boat, 
and one xebec, defeated in the 
Adriatic, by four British frigates, 
viz. the Amphion, Captain Hoste ; 
the Cerberus, Active, and Volage. 
The Corona and Bellona, of 32 
guns each, were taken, and the 
Vavorite, of 44 guns, burnt. 

14. The Foundation-stone of the 
second wet dock at Leith laid, by 
William Calder, Esg. Lord Provost 
of Edinburgh. 

15. The Ft under Massena, 
commenced their retreat, on the 
5th, from their position at Santarem, 
and were closely pursued by the 
British army, under Lord Welling- 
ton. Several partial actions took 
place, from the 5th to the 15th, in 
which the British were uniformly 
successful. 

20. Maria Louisa, Empress ot 
France, delivered of a son, who was 
afterwards created King of Rome. 

21. Campo Major taken by the 
French, after a short siege. 

25. Marshal Beresford’s cavalry 
defeated a superior body of French 
horse. The enemy lost above five 
hundred men ; the British one hun- 
dred and seventy. 

27. The Duke of Gloucester e- 
lected Chancellor of the University 
of Cambridge. 

— The island of Anholt attacked 
by a Danish flotilla, with four thou- 
sand men on board. ‘They. were 
totally defeated by the garrison, 
consisting of only three hundred 
and fifty men, under Captain Mau- 
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rice. The Danes lost a great num- 
ber in killed and wounded, and five 
hundred and fifty were taken pri- 
eoners. 

— Great storms in Cadiz Bay, 
which lasted till the 20th, when up- 
wards of fifty vessels were driven 
ashore and wrecked. 


049, Gustavus Adolphus, late King» 


of Sweden, leaves England for ihe 
continent. 

Apri/ 10. Parliament voted 100,0°C!. 
towards relieving the Portuguese 
who had suffered during the retreat 
of the French army. 

15. Clivenza surrendered to Mar- 
shal Beresford. 

283 and 27. The French attacked 
the pigucts ef the British on the 
Avava, but were repulsed with loss. 

May 1. A meeting held at Lon- 
don, und a subseription entered into 
tor the relief of the suflering Por- 
tuguese, When 40001. were subscrib- 
ed in less than two hours. 

5. A desperate battle at Fuentes 
de Honor, in Portugal, in) which 
the French were defeated. 

8 A meeting held at Edinburgh, 
tor reliet of the Portuguese, when 
a considerable sum was raised. 

— Arthur William Hodge, Esq. 
executed at Tortola, for the murder 
of one of his slaves. 

li, Almeida evacuated by the 
French. The garrison effected their 
escape through the blockading ar- 
my. 

i4. A remarkable storm of thun- 
der and lightning, which @id con- 
siderable damage in the neighbour- 
hood of Glasgow, Stirling. Dum- 
tries, Carlisle, Neweastle, Sheffield, 
&c. and in which several people lost 
their lives. 

— The foundation-stone ot St 
George’s Church, Charlotte Sguare, 
idinburgh, laid. 

16. Battle of Albuera, in Portu- 
gal, between the allies, ender Mar- 
shal Beresford, and the French, un- 

der Marshal Soult, in which the 


latter were repulsed, after a most 
sanguinary contest. Major Gene- 
ral Houwhton was killed, leading on 
his brigade. 

— Action between the American 
frigate President and the British 
sloop of war Little Belt, in which 
the latter had a number of men 
killed and wounded. 

YO. A severe engagement, off 
Madagascar, between his Majesty’s 
ships Astrea, Pheebe, Galatea, hace- 
horse, and three large French iri- 
gates, of 44 guns each. Two of 
the latter, La Renonimee and La 
Nercice, were taken; but the third, 
La Clorinde, made her escape. 

— Jie right honourable Rebert 
Blair, Lord President of the Court 
of Session, died suddenly at his 
house in George’s Square, Edin- 
burgh. 

— The budget opened by Mr 
Perceval, in the House of Com- 
mons. ‘The hat duty was repealed, 
and no new taxes huposcd. 

21. The Faculty of Advocates vo- 
ted a statue to the memory of Pre- 
sident Blair. 

— Another great thunder storm 
in the neighbourhood of Dumfries, 

— Lord Sidmouth’s bill for a- 
mending and explaining the acts 
relative to dissenters rejected in 
the House of Lords. 

25. A large body of French ca- 
valry defeated near Usagre, in Por- 
tugal, by the honourable Major-Ge- 
neral Lumley. 

— The Duke of York reappoint- 
ed Commander in Chief. 

27. A violent storm of hail, which 
was felt severely in the counties cf 
Worcester, Hereford, and Glouces- 
ter, and did great damage, particu- 
jariy in the city of Worcester aud 
its neighbourhood. 

Lerd Viscount Melville died 
suddenly, at the house of his ne- 
phew, George’s Square, Edinburgh. 

— Lord President Blair interred 
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in the Greyfriars burial ground, the 
Magistrates, Professors of the Uni- 
versity, a deputation of the Clergy 
of the Church of Scotland, with 
those belonging to the city, the 
Judges of the Courts of Session and 
Justiciary, the Barons of Exche- 

ier, the Faculty of Advocates, 
Writers to the signet, and Solicitors 
before these Courts, accompanying 
the procession, in their robes. 

81. An extraordinary flux and 
redux of the sea at Plymouth. 

June 2. Christophe crowned King 
of Hayti, by the title of Henry the 
First. 

7. An earthquake felt at the Cape 
of Good Hope. * 

7. A severe thunder storm at 
Edinburgh, during which the light- 
ning struck the house of Dr Hen- 
derson, at Fountainbridge, which 
was considerably damaged, and so 
severely burnt a servant-maid that 
she died in a short time after. 

11. The siege of Badajos raised 
by the allies, after two attempts to 
take it by storm. 

14, A great fire at Konigsberg, 
in Prussia, which burnt almost the 
half of the suburbs; 134 granaries 
were burnt, and the damage com- 
puted at a million ef rixdollars. 

18. A volcanic island, which arose 
from the bottom of the sea, off the 
west end of St Michael’s, one of 
the Azores, discovered and taken 
possession of by the Sabrina sloop 
of war, in the name of his Britan- 
nie Majesty. 

19. In the Court of King’s Bench, 
a verdict was given for the defen- 
dant, in the action of Sir Francis 
Gurdett against the Serjeant at 
Arms of the House of Commons. 

— A grand fete given by the 
Prince Regent, at Carleton-house, 
in honour of the King’s birth-day, 
when upwards of 2000 of the nobi- 
jity and gentry sat down to dinner. 

28. Tarragona taken by storm by 
the French. Four thousand Span- 


iards were killed in the city, 1000 
sabred or drowned, and nearly 
10,000 made prisoners. 

— The House of Lords found, 
afier an investigation which lasted 
several months, that the claimant 
to the title of Earl of Berkeley, had 
not made out his case. By this 
decision, the title goes to the fourth 
son of the late Earl, being the first 
born legitimate child. 

July 5. Representatives from the 
diilerent provinces of the Caraccas, 
assembled in a general congress, 
pudlish a declaraticn of indepen- 
dence. 

7. A severe hurricane in the 
West Indies, which continued till 
the Sth, when a number of vessels 
were lost. 

14. ‘The office of the Paisley Un- 
ion Bank, at Glasgow, broken into, 
and upwards of 20,0001. in bank 
notes carried off. 

24. Parliament 
commission. 

29. The yellow fever broke out 
at Carthagena, and several other 
places on the coast of Spain, and 
continued to rage through the rest 
of the season. 

30. A proclamation issued by the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland for en- 
forcing the convention act. 

o2. An extraordinary mecting ef 
the Catholic. committee held in 
Dublin, when a number of resolu- 
tions were passed, expressive of 
their determination to meet for the 
purpose of petitioning Parliament. 

August 4. The British troops land 
in the island of Java. 

5. Five catholic gentlemen ar- 
rested at Dublin, by virtue of war- 
rants from the Lord Chief Justice, 
for acting as delegates to the Catho , 
lic committee. 

8. Batavia surrendered to the 
British forces. 

10. A sharp action with the ene- 
my in Java, in which they lost a 
General and $00 men. 
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12, Mr Saddler ascended in a 
balloon, from the Mermaid, Hack- 
hey, accompanied by Lieut®nant 
Paget, royal navy, and, after a plea- 
sunt aerial voyage, descended near 
Tilbury Fort, in Essex. 

18. The city of New Valencia, in 
South America, taken by storm, 
by General Miranda, formerly in 
the service of the French republic, 
the commander of the revolutionary 
forces. 

19. The fortress of Figueras sur- 
rendered to the Trench, after a 
blockade of four months. 

26. A severe battle between the 
British and French, near Batavia, 
in which the latter were completely 
defeated, with the loss of 2000 kil- 
led and 5000 made prisoners, in- 
cluding three Generals. ‘The Joss 
ot the British, above 800 in killed 
and wounded. 

29, A comet appeared, not fore- 
told by the astronomers, and was 
still visible in December, though 
much diminished in splendour. 

Sep. 17. A revolt of the free 
people of colour and negroes broke 
out in the island of Martinique, and 
continued till the Zlst, when it was 
suppressed without blood- 
shed. 

21. Bonaparte, while on a tour 
to the coast of Holland, witnessed 
the capture of a praam at Boulogne, 
by the Naiad frigate, Captain Car- 
teret, Rinaldo, Redpole, and Cas- 
tilian brigs, and Viper cutter, after 
an engagement with seven praams 
ynd 15 smaller vessels. 

25 and 27. Some smart skirmish- 
es between the allied and French 
armies in Portugal, in which the 
Jatter, after having succeeded in 
throwing supplies into Ciudad Rod- 
rigo, retreated to Salamanca. 

28. A boxing match took place 
at Thisleton Gap, Rutlandshire, 
between Crib and Molineaux, in 
which the former was victor. Up- 
wards of 50,0001. were. betted on 
the occasion, 


October 1. Several gentlemen ap- 
pointed by the British Government 
as Commissioners to mediate be- 
tween Spain and her American 
colonies. 

4. A Newhaven boat lost on the 
passage from Kihghorn; three of 
the crew drowned, and the fourth 
saved with great dithculty. 

13. A violent gale of wind from 
the S..W. which did considerable 
damage to the shipping, &c. 

14. The Pomone frigate lost, by 
striking on the Needle rocks. 

19. The honourable Charles Hay, 
Lord Newton, died suddenly in 
Forfarshire. 

22. The right honourable Charles 
Hope appointed President of the 
College of Justice, in room of Pre- 
sident Blair, deceased. 

25. General Blake defeated by 
the French army under Suchet, 
when attempting to relieve Sagun- 
tum, near Valencia, in consequence 
of which the place surrendered. 

23. A division of the French 
army of Portugal, under General 
Girard, surprised by General Hill; 


$00 killed, upwards of 1000 taken 


prisoners, including two Generals 
and 40 officers, with all their artil- | 
lery and baggage. 

29, The right honourable David 
Boyle appointed Justice Clerk, in 
the room of President Hope. 

30. The sloop Fame, of Carron, 
captured by a French privateer, 
brought ap to the North Queens< 
ferry, with six Frenchmen on 
board, during a storm, under the 
direction of a boy of 13 years of 
age. - 

“al. A dreadful storm of wind and 
rain, accompanied by extraordina- 
ry high tides, which continued seve- 
ral days, and did very great damage 
along the coast. 


» Nov. 10. A fire broke out in the 


Exchequer Chambers, Edinburgh, 
which was happily extinguished 


without doing any material daniage. 


12. The Court of Session met tor 
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the winter. On this occasion the 
tight honourable Charles Hope 
took his seat as Lord President, the 
right honourable David Boyle as 
Justice Clerk, and Robert Craigie, 
Esq. presented the Regent’s letter, 
naming him one of the Lords of 
Session. 

15. A ferry-boat lost between 
Fort George and Fortrose, and elev- 
en persons drowned. 

16. Robert Craigie, Esq. took 
his seat as one of the Judges of t!.c 
Court of Session, by the title of 
Lord Craigie. 

— Serious riots at Nottingham, 
created principally by the journey- 
men weavers destroying articles of 
machinery which diminished the 
demand for labour. 

21. Dr Sheridan, one of the 
Catholic delegates, tried in the 
Court of King’s Bench, Dublin, 
and acquitted. 

27. A powder-mill biew up at 
“Waltham Abbey, by which seven 
persons lost their lives. 

30. David Williamson and Adam 
Gillies, Esqrs. took their seats on 
the bench, the former as Lord Dal- 
gray, the latter as Lord Gillies. 

— Horrid mutiny and murder 
committed on board a prize ship in 
the Channel. The perpetrators 
were convicted, and. hanged at 
Portsmouth. 

Dec. 5. The Saldanha frigate, 
Captain the honourable W. Paken- 
ham, lost off the coast of Ireland, 
with all the crew. 

7. Mr and Mrs Marr, their in- 
fant son, and a servant lad, aged 
14, most inhumanly murdered in 
their own house, in Ratdlitte High- 
way, London. <A reward of 500I. 
offered by Government for a disco- 
very of the perpetrators. 

10. Benjamin Walsh, Esq. Mem- 
ber of Parliament for Wooton Bas- 
sett, apprehended at Falmouth, for 
feloniously stealing from Sir Thomas 


Plomer, the Solicitor-General, the 


sum of 20,000]. Part of the money 
was recovered, and Mr Walsh, 
after an examination, fully commit- 
ted for trial. 

19. Mr and Mrs Williamson, and 
their servant maid, all murdered, 
in Mr Williamson’s house, Gravel 
Lane, London. 
offered to discover the murderers. 

21. A house in Castlehill, Edin- 
burgh, blown up by gunpowder ; 
one woman was killed, and several 
other persons wounded, one of 
whom (a woman), is since dead. 

24. Bonaparte, by a decree, calls 
out 120,000 men, of the conscrip- 
tion of 1812. 

27. Williams, one of the persons 
apprehended on suspicion of being 
concerned in the murders at Rat- 
cliffe Highway and New Gravel 
Lane, found suspended in his cell 
in Coldbath-fields prison. From 
evidence examined since his death, 
little doubt remains of his being 
one of the perpetrators of these 
horrid crimes. 

New-year’s day morning a very 
great number of people were knock- 
ed down and rebbed on the strects 
of this city, some of them danger- 
ously hurt. The most active mea- 
sures have been adopted by the ma- 
gistrates to discover the oifenders. 
A policeman died in the Royal in- 
firmary, three days after, in conse- 
quence of the hurts he received on 
this occasion. 


On a certain specics of Inhospitality. 
Ww are not so hospitable as we 


once were; but-this is the - 


natural consequences of increased 
civilization and intercourse with 
strangers. Our hospitality now, is. 
confined to our own friends and ac- 
quaintances ; but among some of us” 
there is a strange species of inhos- 
pitality, which, for the honour ot 
Scotland, cannot be too strongly 
resisted betore it takes such deep 

root 
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root as to be afterwards immoveable. 
It was first introduced by a few 
vreat men, and has since 
anxiously copied by a great many 
litile men. What I allude to, 1s 
the mean practice of not receiving 
the horses and servants of visitors ; 
but of dismissing them, however 
tired or jaded, to some paltry ale- 
bouse, or perhaps to an inn at a 
considerable distance. With great 
men who do not return visits, this 
may answer very well; and may 
save to them at the years end, five 
and twenty, or even thirty pounds ; 
asum, certainly not to be overlook- 
ed in these hard times. It is true, 
it will cost their visitors three or 
four times that sum; but then, 
again, the Inn, which probably be- 
longs to the great man, will fetch a 
proportionable rent, and by this 
ineans he is doubly a gainer. Be- 
sides, however the Aorses may fare, 
the servants have themselves to 
blame if they have not every thing 
that is best: they are, in fact, 
masters, jor the time; and may 
order what they please, without the 
smallest chance of their masters 
learning what they are about; and 
if they should be afvad of swelling 
out the bill for their own entertain- 
ment too much, there is an easy 
method, though probably unknown 
to our chemists, of converting oats 
into porter, or even into wine! 
Not to mention the many wsefitl les- 
sons which a country booby of a 
servant will naturally learn by fre- 
quent communications with imma- 
culate hostlers and chaise drivers! 
Now, although T have clearly shown 
that this practice is really protitable 
to the great man who does vof return 
visits, yet, confess, Tilo not see 
either the profit of economy of it 
to the /itile man who does. But, 
to put the matter in a clear light, 
let us suppose that when I go to 
Visit my triend 4, it costs me 
thirty shillings for my servants and 
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horses at an inn which does xo? 
belong (for that is a matter to be 
considered) to the said 4; and 
when the said A returns my visit, 
it costs him the same. Now had 4 
received my horses, and I his, it 
would not have cost each of us a- 
bove a third of thatsum. Ergo, we 
lose just twenty shillings a piece 
by this refinement iv hospitality. 
Q. E. D. For my own part, I con- 
fess I would take it quite as kind 
to be sent to the alchouse myself, 
as to have my servants and horses 
sent thither; and the former, in- 
deed, I think, would be a great 
improvement upon this species of 
hospital ty. 
I am, Sir, yours, &e. 
Anprew AULD. 


Pp. S. If the practice continues, 
would it not be a notable improve- 
ment to convert our Porter’s Lodges 
into inns. 


Proceedings of the Wernerian 
Sociel 


A T the meeting of this Society, 
J on the 14th December, Pro- 
fessor Jameson read a short gene- 
ral account of the geognosy of the 
Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. It 
would appear from the Professor’s 
description, that the greater por- 
tion of this part of Scotland is com- 
posed of grey-wacke, grey-wacke 
slate, and transition slate, with sub- 
ordinate beds of transition porphyry, 
transition greenstone, and flinty 
slate. . But three tracts, the first 
of which contains the mountain of 
Critle, the second Cairnsmuir of 
Dee, &c. and the third Lech Doune, 
are composed of granite, sienite, 
sicnitic porphyry, and killas. The 
sicnite and granite, in some places, 
are covered by the killas; in other 
places the granite and sienite rest 
upon the killas; and Professor Ja- 
meson also observed the killas al- 

ternating 
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ternating with beds of granite and 
sienite, and veins shooting from the 
granite into the adjacent killas. The 
vranitous rocks, besides felspar, 
quartz, mica, and hornblende, also 
contain imbedded rutilite, titanitie, 
iron-ore, and molybdena; and, in 
rolled masses of a reddish coloured 
sienite, crystals and grains of zircon 
were observed. Jameson 
also stated several of the characters 
of the killas, described the magnetic 
pyrites it contains, noticed its af- 
finity with certain rocks of the 
transition class, exhibited 
specimens to illustrate this affinity. 

At the same meeting, there was 
read a serics of thermometrical ob- 
servations on the temperature of the 
Gult Stream, by Dr Manson of 
New Galloway: Anda description 
of a new craniometer, proposed by 
Mr W. E. Leach, illustrated by a 
sketch. 


Memcirs of the late Dr Robert il/hyte, 
Professor of Medicine inthe Universi- 
ty of Edinburgh, with corrections and 
additions, from the last edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, Voi, 
XX, 


ie: eminent Physician, born at 

Edinburgh on the 6th Sep- 
tember 1714, was the son of Robert 
Whytt, Esq. of Bennochy, Fifeshire, 
advocate, by his wife Jean, daughter 
of Anthony Murray, Esq. of Wood- 
end, Perthshire, advocate, and niece 
of Sir Thomas Murray of Glendoick, 
baronet, Lord Register in the time 
of Charles II. Robert Whytt died 
six months before the birth of our 
author, who had also the misfortune 
to be deprived of his mother soon af- 
ter he had attained the 15th year of 
his age. After receiving the first ru- 
diments of school education, he was 
sentto the University of St Andrews, 
and, after the usual course of instruc- 
tion there, in classical, philosophical, 

January 1512. 
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and mathematical learning, he came 
to Edinburgh, where he entered up- 
on the study of medicine, under these 
eminent medical teachers, Munro, 
Rutherford, Sinclair, Plummer, Al- 
ston, and James. After learning 
what was to be acquired at this uni- 
versity, in’ the prosecution of his 
studies, he visited foreign countries 3 
and, after attending the most eminent 
teachers at London, Paris, and Ley- 
den, he had the degree of doctor of 


physic conferred upon him by the 


University of Rheims in 1736, being 
then in the 22d ycar of his age. 

Upon his return to his native coun- 
try, he had the same honour also con- 
ferred upon him by the University of 
St Andrews ; where he had before ob- 
tained, with applause, the degree of 
master of arts. 

Not long afterwards, in the year 
1737, he was admitted a licentiate of 
medicine by the Royal College of 
Physicians of Edinburgh ; and, the 

ear following, he was raised to the 
rank of fellow of the college. From 
the time of his admission as a licen- 
tiate, he entered upon the practice of 
physic at Edinburgh ; and the reputa 
tion which he acquired for medical 
learning, pointed him out asa fit suc- 
cessor for the first vacant chair inthe 
university. Accordingly, when Dr 
Sinclair, whose eminent medical abi- 
lities, and persuasive powers of ora- 
tory, had contributed not a little to 
the rapid advancement of the medical 
school of Edinburgh, found that these 
conspicuous talents which he possessed, 
couldnolongerbeexerted in the manner 
which they once had been, when he 
enjoyed bodily vigour, unimpaired by 
age, and powers of mind unloaded by 
disease, he resigned his academical ap- 
pointments in favour of Dr Whytt. 

This admission into the college 
took place on the 20th of June 1740 ; 
and he began his first course of the 
institutions of medicine at the com- 

mencement 
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mencement of the next winter session. 
The abilities whichhe displayed from 
his academical chair, in no particular 
disappointed the expectations which 
had been formed of his lectures. The 
Latin tongue was the language of 
the University of Edinburgh ; and 
he both spoke and wrote in Latin 
with singular propriety and perspt- 
cuity. At that time, the system and 
sentiments of Dr Boerhaave, which, 
notwithstanding their errors, must 
challenge the admiration of latest 
ages, were very generally received by 
the most intelligent physicians in 
Britain. Dr Whytt had no such idle 
ardour for novelties as to throw them 
entirely aside, because he could not 
follow them in every partigular. The 
institutions of Dr Boerhaave, there- 
fore, furnished him with a text for 
his lectures ; and he was no less suc- 
cessful in explaining, illustrating, and 
establishing the sentiments of the au- 
thor, when hecould freely adopt them, 
than in refuting them by clear, cons 
nected, and decisive arguments, when 
he had oceasion to differ from him. 
The opinions which he himself pro- 
posed were delivered and enforced 
with such acuteness of invention, such 
display of facts and force of argu- 
ments,as could rargly fail to gain uni- 
versal assent from his numerous audi- 
tors ; but tree from that self-sufficien- 
cy which is ever the offspring of 
ignorance and conceit, he delivered 
his conclusions with becoming modes- 
ty and difhidence. 

Irom the first time that he entered 
upon an academical appointment, till 
the year 1756, his prelections were 
contned to the institutious of medi- 
cingalone. But at that period, his 
learned colleague, Dr Rutherford, 
who then filled the practical chair, 
who had already taught medicine at 

sdinburgh, with universal applause, 
for more than thirty years, aud who 
hed beea the first to begin the insti- 


tution of clinical lectures at the Royal 
Infirmary, found it necessary to re- 
tire from the fatiguing duties of an 
office, to which the progress of aye 
rendered him unequal. On this cri- 
siss Dr Whytt, Dr Munro sen. and 
Dr Cullen, each agreed to take a 
share in an appointment, in which 
their united exertions promised the 
highest advantages to the university. 
By this arrangement, students, who 
had an opportunity of daily witness- 
ing the practice of three such teach- 
ers, and of hearing the grounds of 
that practice explained, could not fail 
to derive the most sclid advantages. 
In these two departments, the in- 
stitutions of medicine in the univer- 
sity, and the clinical lectures in the 


Royal Infirmary, Dr Whytt’s acade- 


»mical labours were attended with the 


most beneficial consequences, both to 
thestudentsand to theuniversity. But 
not long after the period we have last 
mentioned, his lectures on the former 
of these subjects underwent a consi- 
cerable change. About this time the 
Ulustrious Gaubtus, who had succeed- 
ed to the chair of Boerhaave, favour- 
ed the world with his Institutiones 
Pathologiae, This branch of medi- 
cine had, indeed, a place in the text 
which Dr Whytt formerly followed, 
but, without detracting fiom the 
character of Dr Boerhaave, it may 
justly be said, that the attention he had 
bestowed upon it was not equal to its 
importance. Dr Whytt was sensible 
of the improved state_in which patho- 
logy now appeared in the writings 
of Boerhaave’s successor; and he made 
no delay in availing himself of the ad- 
vantages which were then afforded. 
In the year 1762, his pathological 
lectures were entirely new modelled. 
Following the publication of Gau- 
bius as a text, he delivered a com- 
ment, which was read by every in- 
telligent student with most unfeign- 


satisfaction. In these lectures he 


collected 
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collected and condensed the fruits of 
accurate observation and long expe- 
rience. Enriched by all the opportu- 
nities of information which he had 
enjoyed, and by all the discernment 
which he was capable of exerting, 
they were justly considered as his 
most finished production. 

For a period of more than twenty 
years, during which he was justly 
held in the highest esteem as a lec- 
turer at Edinburgh, it may readilv 
be supposed that the extent of his 
practice corresponded to his reputa- 
tion. In fact, he both received the 
emoluments and the highest honours 
that could be obtained. With ex- 


tensive practice in Edinburgh, he had 


numerous consultations from other 
places. Fiis opinion on medical sub- 
jects was daily requested by his most 
eminent contemporaries in every part 
of Britain. Foreigners of the first 
distinction, and celebrated physicians 
in the most remote parts of the Bri- 
tish empire, courted an intercourse 
with him by letter. Besides private 
testimonies of esteem, many public 
marks of honour were conferred upon 
him both at home and abroad. In 
1752, he was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society of London ; in 1761, 
he was appointed first physician to 
the king in Scotland; and in 1764, 
he was chosen president of the Royal 
Col! tege of Physicians at Ediaburgh. 
But the fame which Dr Wh iytt 
acquired as a practitioner and t: eacher 
of medicine was not a little increased 
by the information which he com- 
municated to the medical world in 
different publications. His celebrity 
as an author was still more extensive 
than his reputation as a professor. 
His first- publication, * An Essay 
on the Vital and other involuntary 
Motions of Animals,” although it 
had been begun soon after he had 
Hinished his academical course of edu- 
cation, did not come from the press 
til 1751; a period of fifteen years 


from the time that he had fintshed 
his academical course, and obtained a 
degree in medicine: but the delay of 
this publication was fully compen- 
sated by the matter which it con- 
tained, and the improved form under 
which it appeared. 

The next subject which employed 
the pen of Dr Whytt was one of a 
nature more immediately practical. 
His Essay on the Virtues of Lime- 
water and Soap in the Cure of the 

tone, first made its appearance in a 
separate volume in 1752. Part of 
this second work had appeared seve- 
ral years before in the Edinburg 
Medical Essays ; bit it was now pree 
sented to the world as a distinct pub- 
lication, with many improvements and 
additions. 

His third work, entitled, Physio- 
logical Essays, was first published in 
the year 1755. This treatise con- 
sisted of two parts: Ist, An Inquiry 
into the Causes which promote the 
Circulation of the Fluids in the very 
small Vessels of Animals, occasion. 
ed by Dr Haller’s treatise on that 
subject. The former of these may 
be considered as an extension and 
farther illustration of the sentiments 
which he had already delivered in his 
Essay on the Vit tal Mot! fons, W hile 
the latter was a subject of a contro- 
versial nature. In both he displayed 
that acuteness of genius and strength 
of judgment which appeared in his 
former writings. 

From the time at which his Phy- 
siological Essays were published, se- 
veral years were probably employed 
by our author in preparing for the 
press a larger and perhaps a more 
important work than eny yet men- 
tioned—his Observations on the Na- 
ture, Causes, and Cure of those Dis- 
orders which are commonly called 
Nervous, Elypochondriac, and Hy- 
steric. This elaborate and useful work 
was published in the year 1765. 

The last of Dr Whytt’s — 
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is entitled, Observations on the Drep- 
sy in the Brain. ‘This treatise did 
not appear tll two vears after his 
death, when all his other works were 
collected and published in one quar- 
to volume, under the direction of his 
son andof his intimate friend the late 
Sir John Pringle. 

Besides these five works, he wrote 

many other papers which appeared 

1a different periodical publications, 
particularly in the Philosophical 
‘Transactions, the Medical Essays, 
the Medical Observations, and the 
Physical and Literary Essays. 

At an early period of life, soon 
after he had settled as a medical prac- 
titioner in ldinburgh, he entered in- 
to the married state. His nrst wite 
was Miss Robertson, sister to Gene- 
val Robertson, governor of New 
York ; by her he had two children, 
both of whom died in early infancy, 
and their mother did not long sur- 
vive them. A few years after the 
ceath of his first wife, he married, as 
a second wife, Miss Balfour, sister 
to James Balfour, Esq. of Pilrig. By 
her he had fourteen children ; but in 
these also he was in some respects un- 
fortunate ; for six of them only sur- 
vived binutbecs sons and three daugh- 
ters, and of the former, two are since 
dead. Although the feeling heart 
of Dr Whytt, t the distresecs 
of his family, must have oftea suffer. 
ed that uncasiness and anxiety which 
in such circumstances is the unavoid- 
able consequence of parental and con- 


jugal love, yet he enjoyed a large 


share of matrimonial felicity. But 
his course of happiness was termie 
nated by the death of his wife, which 
happened in the year 17653 and it 
is uot improbable that this event had 
some share in hastening his own 
death ; for, in the beginning of the 
year 1765, his health was so far im- 
| ell that he became incapable of 
his former exertions. A tedious 


complication of chronical ailments, 
which chicfly appeared under the 
form of diabetes, was not to be re- 
sisted by all the medical skill which 
Edinburgh could afford, and at length 
terminated in death, on the 15th of 
April 1766, in the 52d year of his 
age. 

‘Dr Whiytt’s eldest son Robert, who 
died at Naples 1776, in the 27th year 
of his age, had snscta a monument it 
the private burying-ground of tlie 
family in Greyfriars church-yard, to 
the memory of his father and mother, 
on which was inscribed the following 
elegant epitaph : 


Hic jacet 
Robertus Whytt de Bennochy, Armiger, 
Medievs Regius 
Med. in Acad. Edin. P. 
Colleg. Med. Reg. Prases : 
et 
& 
ob, XV Apr. mpcenxvi, wtat. 
nec non 
Louisa Balfour, ejus uxor, 
quatuordecim liberorum mater, 
ob NAV Mar. wtat. 
optimis parentibus 
patri vere illustri 
tam humanitate 
quam ingenio praclaro, 
Matri dilectissime 
Virtutibus que sexum suum 
ornant locupleti, 
hocce marmor 
sacrum voluit 
Robertus Whytt de Bennochy, Armiger. 


Melville, the youngest son, died, in 
his 20th year, at Belritiro, Dumbar- 
tonshire, to whose memory was erect- 


ed a tablet in Bonhill church-yard, 
on which the following short and neat 


epitaph was inscribed ; 


M. S. 
Melvill Whytt, Armigeri, 
optin we spel juvenis, 
qui veram spirans gloriam 
invidiam fefellit. 
Obiit 1779; wt. 21. 
H. M. P. Gs. Provet. 
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Remarks on the Prejudices entertained, &c. 


Remarks on the’ Prejudices entertained 
against the House of Stuart. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir—The following was written 
as a note, at the end of the last vo- 
lume of Hume’s history. As it may 
tend to correct some mistakes preva- 
lent on a subject, certainly very in- 
teresting to Scotland, L should -be 
happy to see it inserted in your Mis- 
cellany : 


S. 
\ YHILE the House of Com- 


mions were stripping Charles 
of his illegal exercise of regal power, 
they were doing so likewise with re- 
spect to those rights and prerogatives 
which he was just/y entitled to ; these 
he held by the same tenure that they 
did theirs as members of parliament ; 
which rights and prerogatives they 
had repeatedly sworn to maintain to 
him and his successors. And while 
thus employed, they were usurping 
and assuming to themselves privile- 
ges unheard of till then, and contrary 
to Magna Charta, the then laws of 
the kingdom. Some of these privi- 
leges are continued to this day, and 
have been exerted with a vigour tru- 
ly astonishing, especially in 
case of what is called breach of pri- 
_wvilege. There was no definition of 
this offence, which might also be ex- 
tended to any length the house chose to 
vote it, and at the same time, was not 
cognisable in any court of law. Be- 
sides, it cannot be denied, that Charles 
had not carried these stretches of 
power so far as the ‘ludor family did, 
who are as much extolled by the 
English of this day, as the Stuart 
family are vilified. And he was dri- 
ven to these irregularities by the com- 
mons, who, from the very frst year of 
his reign, withheld from him those 
supplies which were necessary for 
carrying on the affairs of the nation ; 
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add to this, that the commons engag- 
ed him in expensive wars, as far as we 
can judge, for the purpose of increa- 
sing his pecuniary embarrassments. 
‘The very monies raised by him in an 
objectionable manner, were applied to 
the exigencies of the state, not to his 
own private purposes ; one of his 


greatest errors was, in making this ap- 


plication to the extent he did. 
Had William been placed tn his st- 
tuation, he would have probably made 


a different application of this money. . 


It is remarkable, that the tax-gather- 
ers of that day were as much bent on 
reducing the amount of the receipts, 
as those of the present day are in In- 
creasing theirs; probably they did 
not, in Charles’s time, get a per cen- 
tage on the amount of their collec- 
tions, By these manoeuvres, a sub- 
sidy, which was orizinally 700,0001. 
when the vaule of money was three 
times more than in 1642, was dwin- 
dled downinCharles’srcignto 50,0001. 
while the commons affected to consi- 
der a subsidy then, as equal to one 
in that of Elizabeth, a mockery of 
terms, which shows the spirit by 
which they were actuate d. 

This interestins period should be 
studied by every British subject. 
Unfortunately, the prejudices enter- 
tained by Englishmen against the 
Stuart family, fomented, no doubt, 
by the endeavours of the descendants 
of those men who opposed Charles 
and his sons, do not allow them to 
give these princes, particularly 
Charles I. and II. any credit for 
those inestimable benefits they con- 
ferred on the English nation. ‘To 
mention a few of them only, I shall 
state the abolition of the high com- 
mission and the star-chambcr—the 
habeas ‘corpus and navigation acts— 
Charles I. never interfering in the e- 
lections of members of parliament— 
their great attention to the improve. 
ment of the navy, the signals now ia 

use 
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use being invented by James LI.—their 
expending moneyalmost entirelyforthe 
useof the public, at a time when it was 
withheld by the House of Commons, 
for the purpose of destroying the re- 
gal power and authority. That these 
princes committed great fau!ts cannot 
be denied ; but if it shall be consider- 
ed how much they gave away 10 the 
course of 10 years, of those privileges 
exercised by their predecessors, some 
allowance should be made for their 
errors. The English drove Charles IT. 
and his brother James into the arms 
ef Roman Catholic princes, who be- 
friended them in their adversity, yet 
the very people,$who, after murder- 
ing their father drove them to form 
these connexions, made it a crime in 
them to have allowed the religion and 
the habits of their benefactors tomake 
any impression on minds, then so 
young, and liable to the impressions 
of those about them. 

It is to the oppression of the Eng- 
lish, and the avarice and venality of 
the Scots, that the partiality of these 
two kings to the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion was owing 3 for both Charles 
I. and his father James were extreme. 
ly attached to the tenets and disci- 
pline of the Church of England; and 
this attachment was imputed to the 
former as acrime, both by the Scots 
nation, and the leading party in Eng- 
hand, the Puritans, particularly by the 
great body of the citizens of London, 
worse, if possible, than the others, 
and more dangerous from their local 
situation. 

I may add, that nine-tenths of the 
people in London who eat calves-head 
every COth January, know very little 
of the history of the two countries 
curing this period ; nor have we had, 
since his time, a more virtuous and 
well-intentioned or patriotic prince 
on the throne than Charles I. , 

While the princes of the Stuart 
race had their faults, it should not be 
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forgotten how much the English na- 
tion were benefited by the conces- 
sions, voluntary, in many instances, 
made by them in favour of their 
people, and their efforts to raise Eng- 
land in the scale of European nations. 
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Consilium preprium. Hor. 


a ERE is nothing by which, on 

many occasions, a man may 
render himself more useful to others, 
than by giving them advice. It often 
happens that persons have abundance, 


-nay, even a superfluity, of every thing 


external, who yet are very defective 
in regard to tuat good sense and 
knowledge of the proper mode of 
conducting themselves, from the want 
of which the possession of these ad- 
vantages may in effect rather be de- 
trimental to them than otherwise, 
and serve only to make their follies 
more glaring, and to give a wider 
range of destructive consequence to 
their errors and their vices. In these 
circumstances, the benefit is incalcu- 
lable that may be derived from the 
friendly admonitions of a judicious 
counsellor, whose experience at once 
qualifies him to instruct, and gives 
him the authority necessary to render 
his instruction effectual. Under this 
happy influence, the wild sallies of 
irregular passion may be seasonably 
checked ; the fatal effects prevented 
of a blind temerity ; and that regular 
and orderly conduct maintained which 
is both most respectable in itself, and 
of which, in every view, the results 
are most salutary and beneficial. An 
office of so much importance for 
those in behalf of whom it is exer- 
cised, is naturally honourable to him 
Who discharges it. The qualifica- 
tions necessary to his doing so with 
advantage are of that kind-which are 
least accidental or fortuitous. "Lhe 

are in every case the fruit of volun." 
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tary and continued application of 
mind. They have in themselves an 
intrinsic excellence, of which they 
cannot be divested; and they are 
what confers upon our nature its 
truest honour, its most real and most 
desirable distinction. 

The commerce alluded to would 
always be such as it has been now 
described—on the one side, thus use- 
ful—on the other, so respectable, 
were it always entered into with pro- 
per views, and in the spirit essential- 
ly and rightly adapted to it. But 
here, as in other instances in human 
affairs, abuses are frequent. Advice 
is often sought when the design is 
any thing rather than to profit by 
it~ And it is given when there 1s 
neither the necessary capacity, nor 
deed any real care for the interests 
of those upon whom it is bestowed. 

If it were truly from a desire of 
information or direction that advice 
was in every case sought, then, un- 


questionably, the application for it- 


would never be ceferred till after the 
step was actually taken, or till some- 
thine nearly equivalent had happen- 
ed in respect -of that, on account of 
which eventually the advice was so- 
licited. But nothing is more com- 
mon than such a preposterous pro- 
cecures A man will go up to an- 
other apparently most anxious to 
have the benefit of his counsel in re- 
gard to a matter which he represents 
as of the very utmost consequence 
to him. He unfolds his case at great 
length, exhibiting very particularly 
the difficulties which press upon him, 
as it is considered under one view or 
another. He seems to be quite lost 
in his deliberations, and would be 


thought to have had no design in 
preferring the present suit but that 
he might be helped out of the per- 
plexing situation from which he tinds 
‘such difficulty: in extricating lim- 
self, and when he is so much in dan- 
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ger of making a wrong and fatal 
choice. The benevolence of him 
whom he addresses is interested by 
a statement thus fraught with cir- 
cumstances to excite attention and 
sympathy. He puts himself to some 
trouble in considering the case. He 


patiently goes over all the particu." 


lars by which the result should be 
effected; and, having formed his 
opinion with as much care and soli- 
citude as if on the issue were sus- 
pended something in which he him- 
self was most immediately and close- 
ly concerned, he goes to acquaint his 
petitioner with the conclusion of his 
reflections on-the subject. He does 
net wish to impose any thing on him, 
of the propriety of which he may 
not be fully satisfied. He enters 
with him, therefore, anew into the 
business, exhibiting at length the 
reasons. which have guided him in his 
determination, and, with this expia- 
nation, leaving it of course to hime. 
self either to follow his counsel, or 
to adopt whatever other measures 


may seem to him more proper or ad- 


visable, That he should have found 
the sentiments of his friend not en- 
tirely to coincide with his own, he 
would not have been surprised, neither 
would it have displeased him that, 
such a difference existing, it should 
be his choice to adhere rather to 
what he himself judged most advan- 
tageous, than, where so much was 
in dependence, to give a dangerous 
preference to the sentiments of an- 
other. But he has certainly cause 
to be dissatisfied when, in the course 
of conversation, he comes to under- 
stand, that long before he had ever 
been consulted, every thing was com. 
pletely and finally array ged as to the 
liae to be pursued in respect to those 
very matters which, it was pretended, 
were so wonderfully perplexing, and 
as to which it was alleged that so 
much weight was to be attached to 

his 
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his advice. There is something so 
singularly strange, indeed, so unprin- 
cipled, in this sort of conduct, that 
it may well appear surprising how 
any reasonable being, much more, 
any person pretending to an honour- 
able character, should be guilty of 
it. Unquestionably, it will be thought 
that the motives which lead to so ap- 
parently repr a proceeding 
mu-t ever be of the most urgent and 
most irresistible kind. Put, in truth, 
they are nothing less. They arg more 
commonly such as hardly to deserve 
to be called by that name—a mere 
desire of talking—a wish to appear 
engaged in considerable affairs, or a 
thiyst for flattery, and, in all likeli- 
ho od, unmerited praise, 

‘he faults on the part of those 
who give advice are not less frequent 
er considerable. There are some 
who are never satisfied with any ap- 
pearance of things that actually come 
before them, who would always be 
making changes in some respect or 

another, and who,, in short, seem to 
chink nothing right which either they 
themsclees have not done in the first 
mstance, or Which they have not, as 
they ¢ cOMCeIve, more or less rectified 
and improved. These people are 
ever putting themselves forward to 
give coun sel t 


gesire of 


‘those who have no 
wal from them, 
carping at maiters which, it may be, 
they do not understand, and sug- 
gesting corrections, of which, in such 
circumstances, it is not difficult to 
Perceive what will be the real value 
and imporiance. The Cread of giving 
offence is so strong in the minds of 
others that, while they do not alto. 
gether decline giving an Opinion, 
which would certainly be the most 
candid and honourable procedure, 
they adjust with so much solicitnde 
the opimion which they give to what 
they imagine to be the wishes of 
those who require this service, that 
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they are much more likely to betray 
than really to benefit them; and so 
inconsiderate are others, that, as if 
not aware how much superior com- 
monly the influence of example Is to 
that of precept, they are prone to 

ive advices which are in direct cone 
tradiction to the daily tenor of their 
own lives. 

It is perfectly obvious, that the 
same opinion is by no means to be 
entertained, nor the same expecta- 
tions to be formed, in respect to ad- 
vices given or received under such 
circumstances of abuse, as raid pros 
perly be conceived where they are 
in a state of freedom from those cor- 
ruptions. When there is no sincére 
intention to make any use of an ad- 
vice, the case remains in effect just 
as if that advice had never been ask- 
ed, with this difference only, that, 
by the abortive proceeding which 
takes place upon such an occasion, 
a sort of insult is offered to the 
oue party, while the other is guil- 
ty of acting in a manner at once 
base and contemptible. Where ad- 
vice is not given in such a way as to 
afford a proba tbilitv of its being 
ful, it were better that it hauled be 
altogether withheld. No good end 
is answered by it in the mean time, 
and a bar is even thrown in the way 
of those advantages which at future 
periods might be derived from coun- 
sels more salutary, or more wisely 
adjusted to existing circumstances. 

That advice may, on any occasion, 
be attended with beneficial effect, it 
will be quite indispensable that that 
idea of superiority should be as much 
as possible held out of view, which 
seems to force itself upon the imagi- 
nation as almost necessarily implied 
in the department of giving counsel, 
That pride which would revolt at the 
very appearance of any thing dictated 
to it with a tone of authority, may 
be led often, with the greatest case, 

into 
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into every measure which may be 
judged expedient, by the bare assump- 
tion, on the part of him who under- 
takes the office of guiding it, of a rea- 
sonable civility and politeness. When 
credit is taken by any person for 
greater wisdom or capacity than he 
allows to others, which may be con- 
sidered as in some degree the case, 
when he takes it upon him to give 
them advice, it were assuredly fit 
that this pretension were tempered, at 
least, by the semblance of modesty, 
and by a reasonable care to avoid 
every thing unnecessarily offensive. 
Whenever it is possible by any means 
of insinuation or address, not incon. 
sistent with truth or propriety, to 
increase the chance of any advice that 
is offered, being favourably received, 
this is an undoubted reason for ma- 
king use of their assistance, if, in the 
first instance, it is understood to be 
of any consequence that that — 
should be followed. But, further 
than this, it is not fit that such indul- 
gence should go. ‘To flatter a man 
in his errors or his faults is the most 
consummate cruelty. It takes away 
entirely the probability of his ever 
correcting in himself what he is thus 
taught by the corroborating verdict 
.of another judgment, in addition to 
his own, even to value himself for 
and to approve. The effect of such 
ill-placed and vicious complaisance 
niay be yet more extensively fatal, by 
poisoning his mind, and producing 
in it a general repugnance to all 
counsels, however sound, in whicis 
there is the least infusion of bitter- 
ness, or which trench in the slightest 
degree upon any preconceived opi- 
nion or favourite inclination. ‘The 
same or a similar consequence to that 
which, in one case, is to be appre- 
hended from extreme lenity in giving 
counsel, may proceed in another from 
the opposite extreme of rigour, and 
ai apparently eager desire of finding 
January 1812. | 


fault. ‘The inference which will very 
probably be deduced from instances 
of this latter kind is, that the blame 
so liberally charged is more in the ima- 
gination of him who pretends to see 
it, than in the conduct of him who is 
assailed on account of it ; which ha- 
bit of thinking, if it has time to 
grow, and to strengthen itself in the 
mind, may lead eventually to a diffi- 
culty of perceiving the reprehensibi- 
lity of what is most plainly obnoxious 
to censure, and to doubts respecting 
the justness of the charges made, even 
by candour itself. Though the part 
of giving advice, in any degree pain- 
ful, is not a very gracious one, yet 
will not a true friend shrink from it, 
if he has any expectation that, by as- 
suming it, he may really be of use ? 
Neither, on the other side, if there is 

any fairness of sentiment, will this 
freedom be offensive, or defeat its own 

purpose. It is the office of judg- 

ment to direct as to the occasions, 

the time and the manner of giving 

advice. But in all these cases, univer 

sally, the whole conduct, it is obvious, 

should be of a piece, and nothing 

admitted by which the effect of salu- 

tary precept may be counteracted, 

and rendered nugatory through the 

influence of pernicious examples. 


Account of Syrian Churches recently 
found in the heart of India. From 
Christian Researches in India. By 
the Rev. Claudius Buchanan. 8vo. 
Edin. 1812. , 


NHE Syrian Christians inhabit 
| the interior of Travancore and 
Malabar, in the south of India; and 
have been settled there from the early 
ages of Christianity. ‘The first no- 
tices of this ancient people in recent 
times are to be found in the Portu- 

ueze histories) When Vasco de 
Gama arrived at Cochin, on the coast 
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of Malabar, in the year 1503, he 
saw the sceptre of the Christian 
king ;_ for the Syrian Chiistians had 
formerly regal power in Malay-Ala.* 
The name or title of their last king 
was Beliarte ; and he dying without 
dssue, the dominion devolved on the 
King of Cochin and Diamper. — 

When the Portugueze arrived, 
they were agreeably surprised to find 
upwards of 100 Christian churches 
on the coast of Malabar. But when 
they became acquainted with the 
purity and simplicity of their wor- 
ship, they were offended. “ These 
churches,” said the Portugueze, 
belong to the pope.’ Who is 
the pope ?”” said the natives, * we 
never heard of him.” The Euro- 
pean priests were yet more alarmed, 
when they found that these Hindoo 
Christians maintained the order and 
discipline of a regular church under 
Episcopal jurisdiction ; and that, for 
1800 years past, they had enjoyed a 
succession of bishops appointed by 
the patriarch of Antioch. We,” 
said they, “ are of the true faith, 
whatever you from the west may be ; 
for we come from the place where 
the followers of Christ were first call- 
ed Christians.” 

When the power of the Portu- 
gueze became sufficient for their 
purpose, they invaded these tranquil 
churches, seized some of the clergy, 
and devoted them to the death of 
heretics. Then the inhabitants heard 
for the first time that there was a 
place called the Jnguisition ; and that 
its fires had been lately lighted at 
Goa, near their own land. But the 


* Malay-Ala is the proper name for the 
whole country of Travancore and Malabar, 
comprehending the territory between the 
mountains and the sea, from Cape Cormorin 
to Cape Iki er Dilly. The language of these 
extensive regions is called Malayalim, and 
sometimes Malabar. We shall use the word 
Afalabar, as being of easier pronunciation. 


Portugueze, finding that the people 
were resolute in defending their an- 
cient faith, began to try more conci- 
liatory measures. They seized the 
Syrian bishop, Mar Joseph, and sent 
him prisoner to Lisben, and then 
convened a synod at one of the Sy- 
rian churches, called Diamper, near 
Cochin, at which the Romish Arch- 
bishop Menezes presided. At this 
compulsory synod 150 of the Syrian 
clergy appeared. They were accused 
of the following practices and opi- 
nions: ‘ That they had married 
wives ; that they owned but two sa- 
crameuts, Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper; that they neither invoked 
saints, nor worshipped images ; nor 
believed in purgatory ; and that 
they had no other orders or names 
of dignity in the church than bi- 
shop, priest, and deacon.”? ‘These 
tenets they were called on to abjure, 
or to sutler suspension from all cliurch 
benefices. It was also decreed that 
all the Syrian books on ecclesiastical 
subjects that could be found should 
be burned, “ in order,’’ said the In- 
quisitors, ** that no pretended apos- 
tolical monuments may remain.” 

The churches on the sea-coast 
were thus compelled to acknowledge 
the supremacy of the pope ; but they 
refused to pray in Latin, and insists 
ed on retaining their own language 
and liturgy. This point, they said, 
they would only give up with their 
lives. The pope compromised with 
them: Menezes purged their liturgy 
of its errors; and they retain their 
Sytiac language, and have a Syriac 
college unto this day. These are 
called the Syro-Roman churches, and 
are principally situated on the sea- 
coast. 

The churches in the interior would 
not yield to Rome. After a show 
of submission for a little while, they 
proclaimed eternal war against the 
Inquisition ; they hid their books, » 
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fied to the mountains, and sought 
the protection of the native princes, 
who had always been proud of their 
alliance. 

Two centuries had elapsed with- 
out any particular information con- 
cerning the Syrian Christians in Ma- 
lay-ala. It was doubted by many 
whether they existed at all; but if 
they did exist, it was thought pro- 
bable that they must possess some 
interesting documents of Christian 
antiquity. The author conceived 
the design of visiting them, if prac- 
ticable, in his tour through Hin- 
doostan. He presented a short me- 
moir on the subject in 1805 to Mar- 
quis Wellesley, then governor-gene- 
ral of India, who was pleased to give 
orders that every facility should be 
afforded to him in the prosecution of 
his inquiries. About a year after 
that nobleman had left India, the 
author proceeded on his tour. It 
was necessary that he should visit 
first the court of the Rajah of Tra- 
vancore, in whose dominions the Sy- 
rian Christians resided, that he might 
obtain permission to pass to their 
country. The two chief objects 
which he proposed to himself, in ex- 
ploring the state of this ancient peo- 
ple, were these: First, to investigate 
their literature and history, and to 
collect biblical manuscripts. Second- 
ly, if he should find them ta be an 
intelligent people, and well acquaint- 
ed with the Syriac scriptnres, to en- 
deavour to make them instruments 
of illuminating the southern part of 
India, by engaging them in transla- 
ting their scriptures into the native 
languages. He had reason to be- 
lieve that this had not yet been done ; 
and he was prepared not to wonder 
at the delay, when he reflected how 
long it was before his own country- 
men began to think it their duty to 
make versions of the scriptures for 
the use of other nations. 


The following is the account trans- 
mitted by him of the success of his 
mission, 

“ From the palace of Travancore 
I proceeded to Mavely car, and 
thence to the hills at the bottom of 
the high Ghauts, which divide the 
Carnatic from Malay-ala. The face 
of the country in general, in the vi- 
cinity of the mountains, exhibits a 
varied scene of hill and dale, and 
winding streams. ‘These streams fall 
from the mountains, and preserve the 
vallies in perpetual verdure. The 
woods produce pepper, cardamoms, 
and cassia, Or common cinnamon ; 
also frankincense, and other aro- 
matic gums. What adds much to 
the grandeur of the scenery in this 
country is, that the adjacent moun 
tains of ‘Travancore are not darren, 
but covered with forests of teak wood, 
(the Indian oak,) producing, it is 
said, the largest timber in the world. 

“© The first view of the Christian 
churches in this sequestered region 
of Hindoostan, connected with the 
idea of their tranquil duration for so 
many ages, cannot fail to excite plea- 
sing emotions in the mind of the be- 
holder. The form of the oldest 
buildings is not unlike that of some 
of the old parish churches in Eng- 
land, the style of building in both 
being of Saracenic origin. They 
have sloping roofs, pointed arch win- 
dows, and buttresses supporting the 
walls. ‘The beams of the roof being 
exposed to view are ornamented ; and 
the ceiling of the choir and altar is 
circular and fretted. In the cathe- 
dral churches, the shrines of the de- 
ceased bishops are placed on each 
side of the altar. Most of the 
churches are built of a reddish stone,* 

squared 


* This stone possesses a singular proper- 
ty. It is so soft at the quarry that it may be 
pared with a knife, and modelled in any 
fashion with ease ; but when exposed for a 
time to the air, it induyates like adamaut. 
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squared and polished at the quarry, 
and are of durable construction.— 
Vhe bells of the churches are cast in 
the founderies of the country: some 
of them are of large dimensions, and 
have inscriptions in Syriac and Ma- 
lay-alim. In approaching a town in 
the evening, I once heard the sound 
of the bells among the hills; a cir- 
cumstance which made me forget for 
a moment thet I was in Hindoostan, 
and reminded me of another country. 
“© The first Syrian church which 
I saw was at Mavely-car ; but the 
Syrians here are in the vicinity of 
the Romish Christians, and are not 
so simple in their manners as those 
nearer the mountains. They had 
been often visited by Romish emis. 
saries in former times; and they 
at first suspected that I belonged to 
that communion. They had heard 
of the English, but strangely sup- 
posed that they belonged to the 
church of the pope in the west. 
They had been so little accustomed 
to see a friend, that they could not 
believe that 1 was come with any 
friendly purpose. Added to this, I 
had some discussions with a most 
intelligent priest, in regard to the 
original language of the four gos- 
pels, which he maintained to be Sy- 
riac ; and they suspected, from the 
complexion of my argument, that I 
wished to weaken the evidences for 
their antiquity.* Soon, however, 


Dr Francis Buchanan of Bengal requested 
that T would bring to England a specimen 
ot this stone, which he had not seen in any 
of the British collections, 


*** You concede,” said the Syrian, ** that 
our Saviour spoke in our language ; how do 
vou Knew From Syrluc expressions in 
the Greck gospels. It appears that he spoke 
Syriac when he walked by the way, (Ee phpha- 
tha,) and whea he sat in the house, (Talitha 
c umi,) and when he was upon the cross, (Eli, 
Eh, lama sabachthani.) The Syrians were 


pleased when they heard that we had get 


the gloom and suspicion subsided ; 
they gave me the nght hand of fel- 
lowship, in the primitive manner ; 
and one of their number was deputed 
to accompany me to the churches in 
the interior. 

“ When we were approaching the 
church of Chinganoor, we met one 
of the Cassanars, or Syrian clergy. 
He was dressed in a white loose vest- 
ment, with a cap of red silk hanging 
down behind. Being informed who 


he 


their language in our English books. The 
priest observed that these last were not the 
exact words, but ‘* Ail, Ail, lamono sabach- 
thani.”” I answered, that the word must 
have been very like E&, for one said * He 
calleth Elias.’ ** True,” said he; ** byt 
yet it was more likely to be Ail, Ail, (pro- 
nounced Il or Eel,) for Fil, or Hila, is Sy- 
riac for vinegar: and one thought he want- 
ed vinegar, and filled iinmediately a sponge 
with it. But our Saviour did not want the 
medicated drink, as they supposed. But,” 
added be, ** if the parables and discourses 
of our Lord were in Syriac, and the people 
of Jerusalem commonly used it, is it not 
marvellous that his disciples did not record 
his parables in the Syriac language ; but that 
they should have recourse to the Greek 7” I 
observed, that the gospel was for the world, 
and the Greek was then the universal lan- 
guage ; and therefore Providence selected it. 
** itis very probable,” said he, ** that the 
gospels were translated immediately after- 
wards into Greek, as into other languages 3 
but surely there must have been a Syriac ori- 
ginal. The poor people in Jerusalem could 
not read Greek. Had they no record in their 
hands of Christ’s parables which they had 
heard, and of his sublime discourses record- 
ed by St John after his ascension?” I 
knowledged that it was believed by some of 
the learned that the gospel of St Matthew 
Was written originally in Syriac. ** So you 
admit St Matthew? You may as well ad- 
mit St John. Or was one gospel enough for 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem 7°’ 1 contend- 
ed that there were many Greek and Roman 
words in their own Syriac gospels. ‘* True,” 
said he, ** Roman words for Roman things.” 
They wished, however, to see some of these 
words. The discussion afterwards, particu- 
larly in reference to the gospel ef St Luke, 
Was more iv my favour. 
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he was, I said to him in the Syriac 
language, ¢ Peace be unto you.’ He 
was surprised at the salutation, but 
immediately answered, § The God 
of peace be with you.’ He accost- 
ed the rajah’s servants in the lan- 
guage of the country to know who 
I was; and immediately returned to 
the village to announce our approach. 
When we arrived, I was received at 
the door of the church by three 
Kasheeshas, that is, presbyters, or 
priests, who were habited, in like 
manner, in white vestments. ‘Their 
nameswere Jesu, Zecharias, and Urias, 
which they wrote down in my jour- 
nal, each of them adding to his 
name the title of Kashecsha. ‘There 
were also present two Shumshanas, or 
deacons. The elder priest was a 
very intelligent man, of reverend ap- 
pearance, having a long white beard, 
and of an affable and engaging de- 
portment. The three principal 
Christians, or lay-elders, belonging 
tothe church, were named Abraham, 
Thoma, and Alexandros. After 
some conversation with my attend- 
ants, they received me with coni- 
dence and affection ; and the people 
of the neighbouring villages came 
round, women as well as men. ‘The 


sight of the WoMEN assured me that’ 


I was once more (after a long ab- 
sence from England) in a Christian 
country. For the Hindoo women, 
and the Mahomedan women, and, in 
short, all women who are not Chiris- 
tians, are accounted by the men aa 
inferior race; and, in general, are 
confined to the house for life, like 
irrational creatures. In every coun- 
tenance now before me I thought I 
could discover the intelligence of 
Christianity. But, at the same time, 
I perceived all around symptoms of 
poverty and political depression. In 
the churches, and in the people, there 
was the air of fallen greatness. 

said to the senior priest, * You ap- 


pear to me like a people who have 
known better days.’ ¢ It is even 
so,’ said he. ¢ We are in a degene- 
rate state compared with our forefa- 
thers.” tHe noticed, that there were 
two causes of their present decay. 
* About 500 years ago, an enemy 
came from the west, bearing the 
name of Christ, but armed with the 
Inquisition, and compelled us to seek 
the protection of the native princes 5 
and the native princes have kept us 
in a state of depression ever sincé. 
They indeed recognise our ancient 
personal privileges ; for we rank, in 
general, next to the Nairs, the no- 
bility of the country ; but they have 
encroached by degress on our pro- 
perty, till we have been reduced to 
the humble state in which you find 
us. The glory of our church has 
passed away ; but we hope your na- 
tion will revive it again.’ I obsere 
ved, that * the glory of a church 
could never die, if it preserved the 
bible? § We have preserved the 
bible,’ said he ; § the Hindoo princes 
never touched our liberty of con- 
science. We were formerly on a 
footing with them in political power ; 
and they respect our religions We 
have also converts from time to time ; 
but in this Christian duty we are not 
SO active as we once wire 3 besides, 
itis not so creditable now to become 
Christian in our low estate.’ He 
then pointed out to me a Namboory 
brahmin, (that is, a brahmin of the 
highest cast,) who had lately become 
a Christian, and assumed the white 
vestment of a Syrian priest. © The 
learning, tov, of the bible,’ he added, 
“is in a low stateamongst us. Our 
copies are few in number, and that 
number is diminishing, instead of ine 
creasing ; and the writing out a 
whole copy of sacred scripture is a 
great labour, where there is no pro- 
fit, and little piety.’ I then pro- 
duced a printed copy of the Syriae 
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New Testament. There was not 
one of them who had ever seen a 
printed copy before. They admired 
it much ; and every priest, as it came 


into his hands, began to read a por- 


tion, which he did fluently, while 
the women came round to hear. I 
asked the old priest whether I should 
end them some copies from Europe. 
‘They would be worth their weight 
in silver,’ said he. He asked me 
whether the Old Testament was 
printed in Syriac as well as the New. 
i told him it was, but i had not a 
copy. ‘They professed an earnest de- 
si¢ to obtain some copies of the 
evhole Syriac bible ; and asked whe- 
ther it would be practicable to ob- 
tain one copy for every church. £1 
must confess to you,’ ‘aid Zecharias, 
‘that we have very few copies of the 
prophetical scriptures ia the church. 
Oar church langnishes for want of 
the scriptures.’ But he added, the 
lau that is most in use among 
the people is the Malayalim, (or Ma- 
Inbar) the vernacular language of 
the country. The Syriac is now only 
the Joarned language, and the lan- 
gucpe of the church ; bat we gene- 
raly expound the scriptures to the 


} 


people in the vernacular tongue.” 


Critical Remarks, by Mr Fox, on the 
most eminent Greek Poets. From 


Letters appended to Trotter’s Me- 
moirs of Fox. 


| was much gratified, my dear Sir, 
| with your letter, as your taste 
scems so exactly to agree with mine ; 
and am very glad, for your sake, that 
you have taken to Greek, as it will 
now be very easy to you, and if I 
may judge trom myself, will be one 
of the greatest sources of amusement 
to you. Homer and Ariosto have 
always been my favourites ; there is 


something so delightful in the won- 
derful facility, and the apparent ab- 
sence of al! study, in their expression, 
which is almost peculiar to them. 
think you must be very partial, howe 
ever, to find but two faults in the 
twelve books of the Diad. The pas- 
sage in the Oth book, about Aziz, ap- 
pears to me, as it does to you, both 
poor and forced ; but [ have no great 
objection to that about the wall in 
the 12th, though, to be sure, it is 


_hot very necessary. ‘Phe tenth book 


has always been a particular favourite 
with me, not so much on account of 
Diomede’s and Ulysses’s exploits, 
(though that part is e. cellent too,) as 
on account of the beginning, which 
describes so forcibly the anxious state 
of the generals, with an enemy so 
near, and having had rather the worst 
of the former day. 1 do not know 
any description any where that sets 
the thing so clearly before one; and 
then the brotherly feelings of Aga- 
memnon towards Menelaus, and the 
modesty aud amiableness of Mene- 
Jaus’s character (whom Homer, by 
the way, scems to be particularly 
fond of) are very affecting. Ariosto 
has certainly taken his night expedi- 
tion either from Homer’s or from 
Virgil’s Nisus and Euryalus. I 
scarcely know which I prefer of the 
three; IT rather think Virgil's ; but 
Ariosto has one merit beyond the 
others, from the important conse- 
quences which arise from it to the 
wory. Tasso (for he, too, must have 
whatever is in the Iliad or isa 
very poorimitation,asfarasI recollect. 

** I suppose, as soon as you have 
done the jliad, you will read the O- 
dyssey ; which though certainly not 
so fine a poem, is, to my taste, still 
pleasanter to read. Pray let me know 
what parts of it strike you most, and 
believe me you cannot oblige me 
more than by corresponding on such 
subjects. Of the other Greck poets, 
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most Eminent Greek Poets. Sl 


Hesiod, Pindar, Eschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, Apollonius Rhodius, and 
Theocritus, are the most worth read- 
ing. Of the tragedians, I like Eurt- 
pides the best ; but Sophocles is, I 
believe, more generally preferred, and 
is certainly more fauished, and has 
fewer gross faults. ‘Theocritus, in 
his way, is perfect ;—the two first 
Idylls, particularly, are excellent. I 
suppose the ode you like is Ado 
Kuénen, which pretty enough, 
but not such as to give you any ade- 
guate idea of Theocritus. There is 
an elegy upon Adonis, by Bion, 
which is in parts very beautiful, and 
particularly some lines of it upon the 
common-place of death, which have 
been imitated over and over again, 
but have never been equalled. In 
Hesiod, the account of Pandora, of 
the golden age, &c. and some other 
parts, are very good ; but there is 
much that is tiresome, Perhaps the 
work, whichis most generally consi- 
dered as not his, I mean the Aczs, is 
the one that has most poetry in it. 
It is very good, and to say thac it is 
inferior to Homer’s and Virgil’s 
shields, is not saying much against it. 
Pindar is too often obscure, and some- 
times much more spun out and wordy 
than suits my taste ; but there are 
passages in him -quite divine. I have 
not read above half his works. A- 
pollouius Khodius is, I think, very 
well worth reading. The beginning 
of Medza’s love is, I believe, origi- 
nal, and though often copied since, 
never equalled. There are many 
other fine parts in his poem, besides 
some which Virgil has improved, o- 
thers scarce equalled. There is, how- 
ever, in the greater part of the poem, 
an appearance of labour, and a hard- 
ness that makes it tiresome. He 
seems to me to be an author of a- 
_ bout the same degree of genius with 
Tasso; and if there is more in the 
latter to be liked, there is nothing, I 


think, to be liked in him so well as 
the parts of Apollonius to which I 
have alluded. I have said nothing 
of Aristophanes, because [ never read 
hinr, Callimachus and Moschius are 
worth reading ; but there is little of 
them. By the way, I now recollect 
that the passage about death, which 
1 said was in Bion’s elegy upon A- 
donis, is in Moschus’s upon Bion. 
New you have all my knowledge a- 
bout Greek poetry. I am quite 
pleased at your liking Ariosto so 
much ; though indeed I foresaw you 
would, trom the great delight you 
expressed at Spenser, who is certain- 
ly inferior to him, though very exe 
cellent too. ‘Tasso I think below 
both of them, but many count him 
the first among those three ; and eveh 
Metasiasio, who ought to be a bet- 
ter judge of Italian poetry than you 
or 1, gives him upon the whole the 
preference to -\riosto. 

I am very giad you prefer Euripi- 
des to Sophocles, because it is my 
taste ; though I am not sure that it 
is not thoughta heresy. He (Eur.) 


appearsto me to have much more of fae. 


cility and nature in his way of writing 
than the other. The speech you 
mention of Electra is, indeed, beautt- 
ful; but when you have read some 
more of Euripides, perhaps you will 
not think it quite unrivalled. OF all 
Sophocles’s plays, [like Electra clearly 
the bes’ ,andI think yourepithettoOed. 
Tyrs.avery justone. Itisreally tome a 
disagreeable play yet therearemany 
who not only prefer it to Electra, 
but reckon it the finest specimen of 
the Greek theatre. I like his other 
two plays upon the Theban story 
both better, #. ¢. the Oed. Col. and 
the Antigone. In the latter there 
is a passage in her answer to Cicero 
that is, perhaps, the sublimest in the 
world; and, in many parts of the 
play, there is a spirit almost miracu- 
lous, if, as it 1s said, Sophocles was 
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past eighty when he composed it. 
Cicero has made great use of the pas- 
sare 1 allude to, in his oration for 
Mile. 1 suppose you selected Hipp. 
and Iph. in Aulis, on account of 
Racine ; and I hope you have obser- 
ved with what extreme judgment he 
has imitated them. In the character 
of Hipp. only, I think he has fallen 
short of his original, The scene of 
-hedra’s discovery of her love to her 
nurse, he has imitated pretty closely ; 
aud if he has not surpassed it, it is 
only because that was impossible. His 
Clytemnestra, too, is excellent, but 
would have been better if he had ven- 
tured to bring on the young Orestes 
as Eur. does. ‘The change which 
you mention in the Greek Iphigenia, 
I likeexiremely ; but itis censured by 
Aristotle as achanye of character,— 
not, L think, justly. Perhaps the 
eidden change in Menelaus, which 
he also censures, is less defensible— 
Now, though the two plays of Eur. 
which you have read, are undoubted- 
ly among his best, I will venture to 
assure you, that there are four others 
you wil like full as well; Medea, 
Phornis-, Heraclida, and Alcestis ; 
with the last of which, if I know any 
thing of your taste, you will be en- 
chanted. Many faults are found 
with it, but those faults lead to the 
ercatest beauties. For instance, if 
Flercules’s levity is a little improper 
In.a tragedy, his shame afterwards, 
and the immediate consequence of 
that shame being a more than human 
exertion, aflord the finest picture of 
au herioc mind that exists. The 
speech WO TALTE 
Besides the 
the four I 
lercules Furens, 
Iph. in ‘Tauris, Heeuba, Bacche, 
and ‘Troacles, are all very excellent. 
Then come lon, Supplices, Electra 
and Hiclen 3 Orestes and Androma- 
che are,“in my judgment, the worst. 
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I have not mentioned Rhesus and 
Cyclops, because the former is not 
thought to be really Euripides’s, and 
the latter is entirely comic, or rather 
a very coarse farce ; excellent, how- 
ever, in its way, and the conception 
of the characters not unlike that of 
Shakespeare in Caliban. I should 
never finish, if I were to let myself 
go upon Euripides. In two very ma- 
terial points, however, he is certainly 
far excelled by Sophocles: Ist, in 
the introduction of proper subjects in 
the songs of the chorus; and, 2dly, 
in the management of his plot. The 
extreme absurdity of the chorus, in 
Medea suffering her to kill her chil- 
dren, and of that in Phiedra letting 
her hang herself, without the least at- 
tempt to prevent it, has been often 
and justly ridiculed ; but what signi- 
fy faults, where there are such ex-_ 
cessive beautics? Pray write soon, 
and let me know, if you have read 
more of these plays, and what you 
think of them. 

I said nothing of Aschylus, be- 
cause [know but little of him ; I read 
two of his plays, the Septem apud 
Thebas, and the Prometheus, at Ox- 
ford ; of which I do not remember 

uch, except ‘that {like the last far 
the best. 1 have since read the Eu- 
menicles,in which there are, no doubt, 
most sublime passages ; but in gene- 
ral the iigures are too forced and hard 
for my taste; and then there is too 
much of the grand and terrific, and 
gigantic, without a mixture of any 
thing, either tender or pleasant or e- 
legant, which keeps the mind too 
much on the stretch, This never 
suits my taste; and I feel the same 
objection to most parts of the Para- 
dise Lost, though in that poem there 
are most splendid exceptions, Lve, 
Paradise, &c. 1 have heard that the 
Agamemnon, if you can conquer its 
obscurity, is the finest of all Adschy- 
lus’s plays, and I will attemptit when 
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havealittletime. I quite long to 
hear how you are captivated with 
Alcestes, for captivated, I am sure, 
you will be. 

I was just going to end without 
noticing Pindar. 1 dare say the ob- 
scurities are chiefly owing to our 
want of means of making out the al- 
lusions; his style is more full of al- 
lusions than that of any other poet, 
except, perhaps, Dante, who 1s on 
that account so difficult, and as I 
think, on that account only. The 
fine passages in Pindar are equal to, 
if not beyond, any thing; but the 
want of interest in the subjects, and, 
if it is not blasphemy to say so, the 
excessive profusion of words, make 
him something bordering upon #e- 
dious. There is a fire in the celebrated 
passage in the 2d Olympick, which 
is quite unequalled in any poem what- 
ever; and the sweetness in the pre- 
ceding part, describing the happy 
islands, isin its way almost as good. 
Pray let us hear from you soon, that 
you are well and happy; if you read 
the Heraclide of Euripides, pray 
tell me if you are particularly struck 
by one passage in Demophoon’s part ; 
if you miss it, I will point it out to 
you. 


Account of distinguished French Ladies. 

Translated from Madame Genlis’s 
‘¢ Histoire des Femmes Frangaises 
les plus celebres.”? 


Madame du Deffant. 


[° was impossible to know Ma- 

dame du Deffant, and to study 

her character, without being confirm- 

ed in the opinion, that false philoso- 

phy relaxes all the springs of the soul, 
January 1812, 
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withers the imagination, and dries u 

the heart. Madame du Deffant had 
a fund of goodness ; she was obliging, 
generous ; she combined, in conver- 
sation, extreme simplicity, with a 
great deal of wit ; she was the onl 

female pilosopher who had neither 
pedantry nor pretensions, neither the 
ambition of ruling, nor the desire of 
shining, and attracting admirers ; the 
only one, in short, who had not the 
absurd intolerance of impiety. But, 
with too sound an understanding to 
be strongly attached to her errers, 
too much weakness and indolence to 


reject them, she lived in the most 


painful uncertainty. 

Madame du Deffant, discontented, 
restless, had a temper extremely un- 
equal ; her soul was susceptible nei- 
ther of joy nor of any other senti- 
ment in a lively degree ; but her con- 
versation was always agreeable, be- 
cause always rational. Her house, 
during more than twenty years, was 
the rendezvous of all the men of let- 
ters, who were most distinguished for 
their talents and celebrity. She ser- 
ved a great number of them, and 
found more than one ungrateful. She 
had received into her house a young 
person of good birth, but with no 
fortune, (Mad. L’Espinasse,) who 
soon supplanted her benefactress in 
her own house, formed there a sepa- 
rate society, who daily preferred the 
apartment of Mad. L’Espinasse to 
the drawing-room of Mad. du Def- 
fant. The latter, hurt by being thus 
abandoned, complained ; the other 
replied with Aauteur ; the misunder- 
standing increased, and became vio- 
lent. At last Mad. L’Espinasse, 
through the friends whom she had 
formed in the house of Mad. du Def- 
fant, obtained a pension from the 
king. This certainly was a very ex- 
traordinary favour, for it was not 


founded upon any species of claim. 
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"hen Mad. L’Espinasse abandoned 
for ever the person who had oe her 
an asylum. She formed a colony of 
wits, deserters from the house of 
Madame du Deffant ; this insurrec- 
tion produced a little literary republic, 
which detested the ancient sovereign 
whose yoke they had thrown off.— 
Never were the American insurgents 
more embittered against his Bi tannic 
majesty, than was M. d’Alembert, 
(the Washington of this revolt) a- 
gainst Mad. du Deffant. La Harpe 
says, that Mad. L’Espinasse hada 
singularly loving j—singularly 
indeed, since she had two violent pas- 
sions at once, a degree of the loving 
faculty, with which she alone, I be- 
lieve, was ever endowed. La Harpe 
says, that the death of a young Spa- 
nish lord, the Count de Mora, ‘over- 
whelmed with grief Mad. L’ Espinasse, 
and that profound chagrin short- 
ened her days. This, however, was 
not the sole cause of the ruin of her 
health ; she had, it is true, a violent 
Jove for this young Spaniard; but at 
the same time, she loved with ardour 
M,. Guibert, and she had likewise a 
passionate attachment to M. d’Alem- 
bert, who was the confident of her two 
loves, and himself distractedly fond 
of her. If the hearé often un- 
cer the torments of a single pas- 


‘sion, it is not wonderful that it should 


be unable to resist the strange anxie- 
ties caused by two or three. All 
these things appear, to the vulgar, 
shameful and incomprehensible follies, 
the fruit of a depraved imagin«tion, 
e-pecially as the heroine of this ro- 
m: NCey 50 new in its kind, was up- 
wards of forty ; but modern philoso- 
phyacnuresthis vast faculty of loving, 
ths amorous philanthropy, which ren- 
Cos the heart of an energetic and 
fecling woman the same to her ado- 
rers, as that of a good mother is to her 
children. We might write beneath 


the portrait of Mad. L’Espinasse ; 


‘‘ She was the most interesting vic- 
tim of love ; for she loved equally all 
her lovers.’’ 


Madame du Deffant had the merit 
of not being soured by so much in- 
gratitude 5 she spoke of Mad. L’Es. 
pinasse and of d’ Alembert with a mo- 
deration full of mildness and indul- 
gence ; thus, without intending it, she 
aggravated their wrongs. 


Madame du Deffant died in 1780, 
aged 84; she had been blind for 30 


years. 


Madame Geoffrin. 


Tis lady, born 1699, was the pa- 
troness of some artists, and of all 
modern philosophers. She was the 
widow of a glass manufacturer, who 
left her a considerable fortune. She 
opened her house also to foreigners. 
She paid particular attention to Count 
Poniatowsky, who was afterwards 
king of Poland, and who called her 
his mother. When this prince was 
upon the throne, he wrote to Mad. 
Geoffrin, AZamma, your son is a king. 
He invited her to visit him, and, 

though sixty-nine, she had the reso- 
lution to undertake this long journey. 
At Vienna, through which she pass- 
ed on her way to Warsaw, the em- 
press lavished upon her the most flat- 
tering attentions. She was received 
at Warsaw by the king with the ut- 
most kindness and favour. She died 
at Paris in 1777. She did not for-- 
get her friends in her wills; she left 
legacies to Thomas and Alembert; 
this last showed her eulogy so few 
days after her death, that, had it 
been paste to doubt the sensibility 
of a’philosopher, we might have sup- 
posed it prepared at all hazards du- 
ring her illness. Bat, as an impromp- 
tu, this writing is most™astonishing ; 
for it is difficult to conceive, that a 
man in deep grief should 
have the faculty of arranging phrases, 
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antitheses, and of recollecting that 
infinity of words and little facts which 
forms the basis of this discourse. M. 
@Alembert had just lost Mad. L’- 
Espinasse, with whom he passed _his 
evenings 5 heconsecrated his mornings 
to Madame Geoffrin, ** so that now, 
said he, there is to me neither morn- 
ing nor evening.” 

La Harpe, who loved Madame 
Geoflrin, says that she had very little 
wit, but that she was obliging, and 
had a studied neatness, the ornament 
of old age. ‘This praise is not extra- 
vacant. It appears, in fact, all that 
can be said of this person, whose ce- 
lebrity could with difficulty be con- 
ceived, did we not recollect that she 
had as her friends the persons who 
at this time distributed reputation. 


Madame Necker. 


Tuts lady, the daughter of a Pro- 
testant minister, received the most 
careful education, She learned J.a- 
tin, and applied with success to se- 
vere studies. She acquired exten- 
sive information; she had much na- 
tural understanding, and the noblest 
sentiments. Her works, by the 
knowledge and purity of morals which 
they display, do great honour to her 
instructors ; but her conduct, which 
was always correct and irreproach- 
able, does them still more. 

She married Mons. Necker, who 
was then the mere clerk of a Swiss 
banker. When he rose to the ma- 
nagement of the finances of France, 
Madame Necker used his power only 
todo more good. She contributed 
to the amelioration ef the interior 
management of hospitals, and herself 
directed one which she had establish- 
ed at her own expense near Paris. 
She had every thing that characte- 
rises true virtue —immovable religious 
principles ; a great elevation of soul ; 
2 regularity of conduct superior to 


33 


all suspicion; and an extreme in- 
dulgence. She was a good mother, 
a faithful friend, and the tenderest, 
best of wives. This woman, so wor- 
thy of esteem and admiration, had 
but one fault; but this fault disturbed 
her life, involved her in many incon- 
sistencies, and at length led astray 
her judgment and her understanding. 
She had too passioaate a taste for h- 


terature ; so true it 1s, that the most > 


innocent and even noblest sentiment, 
when not confiaed within just limits, 
may have serious inconveniences, es- 
pecially to a woman. having 
become the ruling passion in one 
who possessed the consciousness of 
strength, and who justly thought 
herself superior, in regard to under- 
standing and information, to all other 
women, inspired her with an ardent 
desire of obtaining a great celebrity 
both for herself, and for the ebject 
of her warmest affection, whose glory 
would be reflected back upon her. 
Madame Necker, as well as Mae 
dame Geoflrin, was the friend and 
patroness of all philosophers. But 
what was very natural in M:idame 


-Geoffrin was inconsistent in Madame 


Necker, because she had religtous 
sentiments. Indulgence does tn no 
degree prescribe that we should make 
our society consist of all the persons 
whose principles are most directly 
opposite to ours. Different circum- 
stances may lead us to form one or 
two such acquaintances ; but it is odd 
to seek them all, and not to leta 
single one escape. Madame Necker, 
though most religious, was, and by 
her own choice, habitually surround- 


.ed only by deists and atheists. With_ 


the purest virtue, she wrote to the 
scandalous author of the Bijoux La- 
discrets, as she would have written 
to Bossuet ; she called him a great 
man, and congratulated him on his 
genius. She said that there were in 
Switzerland better morals and much 
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more virtue than at Paris; but as 


there is an infinitely greater num- 
ber of wits at Paris, she confessed 
that, for this reason, she tired in 
Switzerland, though she had there 
all her relations, a charmiag estate, 
and all whom she loved. This wo- 
man, born for those simple tastes 
which virtue inspires, could not en- 
dure the country, though surround- 
ed by those who were dear to her ; 
she needed a court of literary men. 
Too reasonable to disdain the occu- 
pations of her sex, she could not ap- 
ply to them. The rage of being a 
belle esprit deprived her of all the na- 
tural graces of a woman. She had 
an inexhaustible craving for learned 
and witty conversations. She never 
enjoycd the pleasure of talking about, 
and amusing herself with, trifles ; 
with an extremely good disposition, 
she never tasted the pleasure of frank 
good-humoured conversation ; she 
never, in short, knew the happiness 
of writing to her friend without pre- 
tension, without reflection, whatever 
struck her fancy: there is not a let- 
ter of hers which was not meditated, 
corrected, rewritten; she kept co- 
pies of them all. 

A woman so Christian, a soul so 
elevated, should naturally have had 
modesty and sincerity; but an un- 
bounded ambition for brilliant cele- 
brity altered too much, in this re- 
spect, her taste and her character. 
To obtain praises, how many has she 
lavished on works which she did net 
love, and on men whom she did not 
esteem. Wishing always, from a 
very respectable sentiment, to asso- 
ciate M. Necker in her pretensions 
to glory and renown, we see her in- 
cessantly braving all received cus- 
toms and all deeorum, in order to 
extol him with equa! exaggeration 
and intrepidity. It is true that M. 
Necker has well returned the kind- 
ness. ‘These domestic concerts of 
praise, these secrets of a pride so ex- 


travagant, unveiled by their own au- 
thor, appeared the strangest thing in 
the world, even in an age when the 
public ought to be accustomed to 
intimate and singular confidential 
communications. 


Character of the late Lord Newton. 


rBXIiE late Lord Newton was de- 
scended of the Hays of Rannes, 

one of the most ancient branches 
of the family of Hay. He was 
born in the year 1747, and was call- 
ed to the bar in 1769. He had so 
thoroughly studied the principles of 
the profession on which he now en- 
tered, that he used often to say, 
that he was as good a lawyer at that 
time as he ever was at any future 
period. His strong natural abilities, 
assisted with such preparation for 
business, could not fail to attract 
notice, and he became soon distin- 
guished for his acuteness, his learn- 
ing, and his profound knowledge of 
law. It was remarkable of bim, that 
he always appeared as much versed 
in the common and daily practice 
of the Court, and even in those 
minute forms that are little known, 
except to the inferior practitioners, 
as in the higher branches of legal 
knowledge, that are only under- 
stood by the greatest lawyers. The 
great sinplicity of character, which 
he carried with him through the 
whole of his life, was nowhere more 
conspicuous than in his appearances 
at the bar. His pleadings exhibited 
a plain and fair statement of the 
facts ; a profound and accurate ex- 
position of the law, and a very a- 
cute and solid reasoning on both ; 
but there was an entire absence of 
every thing merely ornamental, and 
especially of those little arts by 
which a speaker often tries to turn 
the attention of his auditors on him- 
self. He seemed full of the cause 
in which he was engaged, and not 
a word escaped which could lead 
any one to imagine the thoughts of 
the 
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ihe orator were ever turned to his 
performance. 

Though his reputation continued 
always to increase, he practised at 
the bar without obtaining any pre- 
ferment till the beginning of the 


year 1808, when, on the death of 


the Jate Lord Methven, he was ap- 
pointed a Judge of the Supreme 
Court, by the Ministry of which 
Mr Fox was a member, and was the 
only Judge in the Court of Session 
appointed while that great states- 
man was in power, a distinction on 
which he always professed to set a 
high value. 

Lord Newton’s talents never ap- 
peared to greater advantage than 
after he took his seat on the Bench. 
As a lawyer, the opinions he gave 
were probably never surpassed, for 
their acuteness, discrimination, and 
solidity ; and, as a Judge, he now 
shewed that all this was the result 
of such a rapid and easy application 
of the principles of law, us appear- 
ed more like the effeet of intuition 
than of study and laborious exer- 
tion. ‘The clearest and most com- 
prehensive view of every question 
seemed ne turally to present itself; 
and his opinions, at the same time 
that they were readily and decisive- 
ly formed, were considered by pro- 
fessional men as being perhaps less 
liable to error than those of any other 
Judge who has appeared in our 
time. THe was unremitting in his 
exertions; and it is certain that, 
for his dispatch of business, and 
the correctness of his judgment, 
Lord Newton has been rarely ex- 
celled. 

As to political principles, Lord 
Newton was an ardent and, steady 
Whig. Owing to the great open- 
ness and sincerity of his cha: eaten, 
and the entire absence of the kast 
approach to art or duplicity, he 
passed through a period remarkable 
for the hos stility which political opt- 
nions engendered, with fewer per- 


sonal enemies than any other man, 
equally unreserved in condemning 
the measures which he thought 
wrong, and equally inflexible in 
supporting those which he thought 
right. 

‘In private life he was extremely 
amiable, and his social qualities, as 
well as his great worth, endeared 
him to his iriends. He possessed 
an extraordinary fund of good hu- 
mour, a disposition extremely play- 
ful, great simplicity of character, 
with ‘the entire absence of all vanity 
and aflvctation. A few peculiarities 
or little eecentricities, which he 
possessed, appeared with so good a 
grace, and in the company of so 
many estimable qualities, that they 
ouly tended to render him more in- 
teresting to his friends. 

Lord Newton appeared to possess 
two characters that are but rarely 
united together. Those who saw 
him only on the Bench were natu- 
rally led to think that his whole 
time and thoughts had, for his 
whole life, been devoted to the la- 
borious study of the law. Those, 
on the other hand, who saw him in 
the circle of his friends, when form 
aid austerity were laid aside, could 
not easily conceive that he had not 


pi assed his life in the intercourse of 


society. —W ith great gentleness and 
kindness of heart, he had a manly 
and firm mind; he had hardly any 
fecling of personal danger; and he 
seemed to despise pain, to whicle 
he was a good dcal exposed in the 
last year of his lite. He was a man 
of great bodily strength, and till 
the ‘latt er years of his liie, when he 
became very corpulent, of great 
activity. 

Ile was never married, and the 
large fortune which he left is in- 
herited by his only sister, Mrs Hay 
Mudie, tor whom he always enter- 
tained the greatest esteem and af- 
fection. | 
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Review—Mackenzie’s Travels in Iceland. 


SCOTTISH REVIEW. 


Travels in the Island of Iceland during 
the Summer, of 1810. By Sir 
George Mackenzie, Bart. 1 vol. 
Ato. With 32 engravings. 3l, 3s. 
Constable and Co. 


sits to that country have hitherto 
been few, and with long intervals be- 
tween each. Neither business- nor 
amusement lured men to visit so un- 
genial a region, or to brave the tem- 
pestuous ocean which surrounds it. 
It was necessary that a pure and intre« 
pid love of science should combine 
with leisure and independent fortune, 


to overcome so many difficulties and 


O part of the world, so remote 

and secluded as Iceland, has 

been so much the object of public cu- 
riosity. Those who have been ac- 
customed only to happier climates, 
feel a natural interest respecting the 
‘form which man and nature assume, 
in a situation so different, and under 
so severe a pressure of physical priva- 
tion. But the grand point of view 
under which this island has claimed 
_ the attention of men of science, arises 
from the peculiarity of its physical 
structure. Instead of being, like the 
rest of the polar world, benumbed in 
perpetual frost, it exhibits a variety 
of phenomena, which seemed to be- 
long only to the tropical regions. An 
eternal fire, burning beneath mountains 
of icey and producing, by its inces- 
sant action, volcanoes, steaming exha- 
lations, and an infinite variety of mi- 
_heral combinations—such is the spec- 

_ tacle exhibited here, and here only. 
on the face of the earth. The mo- 
ral aspect too of this island is consi- 
derably more interesting than might 
have been previously expected. Un- 
der a situation which seemed to doom 
its inhabitants to perpetual want and 
rudeness, Iceland excites much of 
the interest arising from civilized life 
and intellectual cultivation. Shehas 


her historians, her poets, and was, at 
one period of history, the grand re- 
Pository of arts and learning for the 
northern world. 
Notwithstanding these motives, 
which attracted towards Iceland the 
attention of men of research, the vi- 


discouragements. Since the time of Sir 
Joseph Banks, no British traveller 
has been found who united all these 
requisites ; and Scotland, though so 
favourably situated for such an expe 
dition, had not yet contributed a trae 
veller that was willing to undertake 
it. Insupplying this deficiency, Sir 
George has made a most judicious 
use of that independence which he 
combines with so honourable a zeal 
for the interests of science. He has 
done what very few men duly quali- 
fied have the means of doing; and 
has well availed himself of his oppor- 
tunities to present to the world a 
more ample view of the physical and 
moral condition of this remarkable 
island, than had been contributed from 
any former quarter. ; 

The volume opens with a general 
view of the history and literature of 
Iceland. ‘This relation throws light 
upon the causes which transported so 
large a measure of civilization and re- 
finement into a region that seemed 
little formed tobetheir abode. Iceland 
grew under the calamities which af- 
flicted all the neighbouring kingdoms. 
Above all, the tyranny of Harold 


king of Norway, in the ninth centu- 


ry, compelled a number of his most 
distinguished subjects to settle in Ices 
land. Being joined by many from 
other parts of Europe, who sought 
refuge from the calamities of war and 
devastation, they soon formed a pretty 
numerous community ; and they esta- 
blished a constitution, founded on the 
highest principles of feudal indepen- 
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dence. They had a general assembly 
of the island, an elective monarch, 
and a code of laws, very judiciously 
adapted to their peculiar circumstan- 
ces. Learning, in that age of turbu- 
lence, could tind shelter only in the 
corners and hiding-places of Europe, 
and Iceland afforded it a secure re- 
treat. Besides the comparative tran- 
quillity which it enjoyed, the long re- 
pose of its winter afforded ample lei- 
sure for literary pursuit. The Skalds, 
or poets of Iceland, were at this pe- 
riod by far the most celebrated of 
any in the north of Europe. Among 
the bards who adorned the courts of 
Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, two- 
thirds were Icelanders. The most 
celebrated fruit of their genius was 
the Edda, that grand repository of 
the religion and poetry of the nor- 
thern nations. According to the re- 
searches of Sir George Mackenzie, 
this work appears to have been pro- 
duced by a succession of bards, who 
added to and improved upon each 
cther’s labours. Their historians 


were not less pre-eminent over all o- 


thers who then cultivated that de- 
partment of literature. ‘To them we 
are indebted for most of what we 
now know respecting the annals of 
the Scandinavian kingdoms. 

This brilliant era in Icelandic his- 
tory terminated about the middle of 
the 15th century, when the island 
submitted to the dominion of the 
kings of Norway. The manner in 
which this revolution was accomplish- 
ed, is extremely remarkable. It was 
preceded by a long period of violent 
intestine convulsion, the result of 
which was, that the Icelanders de- 
termined to submit to a foreign yoke, 
as the only means of delivering them- 
selves from domestic misrule. On 
the subject of this proceeding, which 
is perhaps unprecedented in the his- 
tory of nations, we should have been 
happy to receive a more complete 


elucidation than 1s here given. It is 
expressly stated that no force was 
employed ; yet it appears that all 
the persons concerned in the surren- 
der became the objects of popular 
hatred. 

By this subjection, in whatever 
manner accomplished, Iceland pur- 
chased tranquillity at the expense of 
greatness. The yoke was mild, and 
seems to have improved the general 
condition of the inhabitants ; but the 
race of poets and historians, who 
had flourished under the shade of 
freedom, were gaickly extinct. Phy- 
sical calamities combined with poli- 
tical degradation to annihilate the 
prosperity of Iceland. An epidemic 
is said to have carried off nearly two- 
thirds of the population ; and the ra- 
vages of pirates (we are sorry to say 
English pirates) completed the de- 
vastation. As soon, however, as Ice- 
land began to breathe from these 
calamities, she resumed also her lite- 
rary pursuits. In 1530, a printing 
press was established, and Iceland 
again began to produce authors of 
merit. ‘They no longer, indeed, oc- 
cupied the same comparative station 
as before with regard to thé neigh- 
bouring nations ; but this was owing, 
not to their own deficiency, but to 
the unprecedented progress made by 
the rest of Europe. Nature, how- 
ever, again began to persecute them. 
In the beginning of the 18th cen- 
tury, the small-pox was introduced, 
and carried off about 10,000 of the 
inhabitants. ‘The latter part of that 


‘century (1783) was distinguished 


by a volcanic eruption, the most ter- 


-rible apparently, which has ever been 


experienced on the face of the globe. 
The beds of rivers were filled up ; 
the cattle were destroyed; and a 
thick cloud of smoke and ashes, du- 
ring a year, covered the whole of 
Iceland. A famine was the conse- 
quence ; and it must have been long 
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before the island could recover from 
so violent a shock. Yet, amid these 
severe calamities, letters were still 
cultivated with ardour ; and, among 
other eminent names, Iceland can 
boast that of Torfzeus, the well-known 
historfan of Denmark and Norway. 
The government has uniformly con- 
tinued to be mild and protecting. 

Having thus surveyed the intro- 
ductory part, we come nowto the var- 
tive of the voyage. Sir George land- 
ed first at Reikiavik, which ‘place, 
and not Skalholt, is, contrary to ge- 
neral belief, the capital of Iceland, 
if such a name can be applied to a 
place which is described by Sir 
George in the following terms : 

‘«‘ Viewed from the sea, the capital 
of Iceland has a very mean appear 
ance. It is situated on a narrow flat, 
between two hills, having the sea on 
the north-east, and a small lake on 
the south-west side. We landed for 
a short time in the evening ; and had 
I not previously seen the fishermen, 
I should have been a good deal sur- 
prised at the odd figures that flocked 
about us. The Danish inhabitants, 
who seldom stir without tobacco- 
pipes in their mouths, were easily dis- 
tinguished. ‘The beach slopes rapid- 
ly ; but is extremely convenient for 
boats at all times of the tide. It is 
composed entirely of comminuted 
lava. There were two large wooden 
platforms, made to be occasionally 
pushed into the water, for the pur- 
pose of loading and unloading the 
larger boats. “Lhe anchorage is good; 
and the bay is defended from heavy 
seas by several small islands, which 
render it a very safe harbour. 

“‘ The houses, with the exception of 
one that is constructed of brick, and 
the church and prison which are of 
stone, are formed of wood, coated on 
the outside with a mixture of tar and 
red clay. The storehouses, some of 
which are very large, are built of the 


45 


same materials, which in every case 
are put together very neatly. The 
longest range of houses extends 
along the beach ; the other stretches 
ata right angle from it at the west 
end, and is terminated by a house 
which is used by the merchants as a 
tavern. At the east end of the town 
is the Toght-huus, or prison, which, 
having been white-washed by the 
usurper Jorgensen, is very conspi- 
cuous among the other dark-brown 
buildings. Behind this end of the 
street, which is on the beach, stands 
the house of the late governor, Count 
Tramp; and beyond that, near the 
lake, is the church; a clumsy build- 
ing covered with tiles. It is ina sad 
state of dilapidation, the winds and 
rain having free access to every part 
of it. Though sufficiently large to 
accommodate some hundreds, it is 
not much frequented on ordinary Sun- 
days. On particular occasions, such 
as a day of confirmation, it is much 
crowded. Inthe neighbourhood of 
the town there is a considerable num- 
ber of cottages, all very mean, and 
inhabited for the most part by the 
people who work for the merchants. 
The whole population amounts to a- 
bout five hundred. On the top of 
the hill to the westward, is an obser- 
vatory, in which a few instruments 
are usually kept. At present they 
are in the hands of two Danish offi- 
cers, who are employed in surveying 
the coasts.”” 

Sir George was hospitably received 
at Reikiavik ; but his account of 
the manners and state of society 
is not extremely favourable. He 
complains of the immense quantities 
of wine and punch which he found 
it necessary to swallow. Many of 
the ladies seem to have very ill main. 
tained their reputation, yet were not 
the less received into all companies. 
Nor do we find many symptoms of 
that love of literature which has been 

supposed 
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supposed so remarkably to distins feet. Every Icelander, of whatever 


guish the island. 
Sir George’s zeal to accomplish 


‘the object of his expedition seems to 


have led him to begin his movements 
at an evrlier period of the season 
than wes well suited for travelling in 
this climate ; and he was thus obliged 
to undertake the excursion on foot. 
Some horses, however, were neces- 
sary for carrying the baggage ; anda 
curious account is given of the man- 


in which journies are performed 


with these animals. 

“The packsaddles consist of square 
pieces of light spungy turf, cut from 
the bogs. These are tied on with a 
rope; a piece of wwood made to iit 
the horse’s back, with a pég project- 
ing from each side, 1s fastened over 
the turf, and on these pegs the bag- 
gage is hung by means of cords. The 
Icclanders pretend to be very nice in 
balancing the loads; but I do not re- 
collect ever having travelled two 
miles, without stopping ten times to 
rectify the baggage. When all the 
horses are loaded, they are fastened to 
each other, head to tail. A cord ts 
tied round the under jaw of the se- 
eond horse, and the other end of it 
is joined to the tail of the first ; and 
thus I have seen thirty or forty 
marching through the couatry. ‘Phe 
Iceland horses, though very hardy, 
and patient of fatigue, are easily 
startled. When any one horse in a 
strirng is alarmed, it often happens 
that she cords break, and the whole 
cavalcade is put into confusion. ‘The 
poor animals, however,, never fail to 
stop where they can get any thing to 
eat ; and at all times they are easily 
caught. well-broke riding-horse. 
will watt oa the spot where his master 
leaves lm, for any length of time. If 


any grass is near, he may feed ; but 


if there is none, he will stand perfect- 
ly still for hours. Many horses will 
not even touch grass when under their 


rank, can shoe a horse. ‘The shoes 
are plain; and the nails, which are 
very large, are driven firmly through 
the hoof, and carefully doubled over ; 
and in this simple state the shoes re- 
main firm till completely worn, or ac- 
cidentally broken. ‘Travellers always 
carry a supply of shoes and nails, 
when going long journies. For a 
short journey it is customary to put 
shoes only on the fore feet of the 
horses. When iron is scarce, the 
horns of sheep are made use of for 
horse shoes.”” 

The first place they reached was 
Havnefiord, which, withthe approach 
to it, seems very striking. 

“‘ We passed through a bare dis- 
mal looking country, over some low 
hills ; till, not far from Havnefiord, 
we entered a rough path, and got up- 
on a track which bore dreadful marks 
of fire. As we approached this scene 
of desolation, snow began to fall se 
thickly, that we could not see more 
than fifty yards distance ; and this 
added not alittle to the awful im- 
pressions which the first sight of a 
stream of lava made upon us. The 
melted masses had been heaved up in 
every direction, and had assumed all 
sorts ef fantastic forms; on every 
side chasms and caverns presented 
themselves. As we advanced, the 
scene assumed a more terrific aspect ; 
and when we least expected it, we 
descried Havnefiord situate directly 
under one of the most rugged parts 
of the lava; and so placed, that the 
houses obtained the most complete 
shelter from masses of matter, that 
had formerly carried destruction in 
their course. 

There are only two merchants’® 
houses here, and a few storehouses, 
all constructed of wood, and placed 
close to the sea, which here forms a 
small but very snug bay, in which 
there is good anchorage. There is a 
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dry harbour, into which a sloop of 
forty or fifty tons may be brought 
for repair. The wooden buildings, 
the cottages scattered among the 
lava, the sea, and the distant country, 
form altogether a singular scene.” 

From this they went to visit the 
school at Bessestad, the account of 
which gives but a melancholy view 
of the condition and prospects of the 
literature of that island’ 

“We proceeded to the school- 

house, and were received by the bi- 
shop in his full dress. His under 
robe was of black velvet, over which 
was a silk one bordered with velvet ; 
the cuffs were of white cambric.— 
Round his neck he wore a white ruff. 
In this dress our good friend had a 
most venerable and dignified appear- 
ance.—The school-rooms are lofty, 
but rather confined and dirty. Above 
these are barrack-rooms for the scho- 
Jars and attendants, all in a very un- 
cleanly condition. The lector lament- 
ed this, and the bishop pronounced 
with emphasis, § Bella, horrida bella!’ 
which at once explained the evident 
state of decay into which this only 
remaining seminary of learning seem- 
ed to be falling. There is a consider- 
able collection of books, a few of 
them curious and rare ; but they are 
piled confusedly together i in a misers 
able garret, and covered with dust and 
cobwebs.” 

The travellers now proceeded to- 
wards the sulphur mountains, through 
a country which exhibited the most 
singular aspect of entire desolation. 
The surface was wholly covered with 
lava, which rose in a thousand fan- 
tastic forms. Not a leaf, not a tree, 
no sign of vegetation, was to be seen, 
and their track was over pointed 
rocks, covered with sand and ashes. 
Such a path could with difficulty be 
passed on foot, and would have pre- 
sented insuperable obstacles to any 


horses but those of Iceland. They 
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soon came in sight of a phenomenon, 
most singular in any other country, 


though it soon proved to be common > 


here. 

“We saw vapour arising behind a 
hill at ashort distance. We approach- 
ed, and beheld it ascending with im- 
petuosity from a circular bason, ina 
hollow near the summit of the moun- 
tain. Having advanced to the spot, 
we were surprised to sce no water 
running from what was supposed to 
be a boiling spring. On advancing 
nearer, we heard loud splashing, and 
going close to the bason, which was 
twelve feet in diameter, we perceived 
it to be full of thick black mud, i ina 
state of very violent ebullition. This 
singular phenomenon seemed to be 
occasioned by steam escaping from 
some deep seated reservoir of boiling 
water, and suspending the mud, 
which was probably produced by the 
action of the steam, in softening the 
matter through which it forced its 
way. We discovered a number of 
little fissures in the sand round about, 
from which steam rushed with a hiss- 
ing noise. ‘Though the splashing of 
the mud was incessant and violent, 
we did not observe any of it to escape 
from the boundary it had formed for 
itself.” 

At length our travellers reached 
the sulphur mountain, the chief ob- 
ject of this part of their excursion ; 
and they have given the following 
view of its very singular construction. 

«© At the foot of the mountain was 
a small bank composed chiefly of 
white clay and some sulphur, from 
all parts of which steam issued.— 
Ascending it, we got upon a ridge 
immediately above a deep hollow, 
from which a profusion of vapour a- 
rose, and heard a confused noise of 
boiling and splashing, joined to the 
roaring of steam escaping from nar- 
row crevices in the rock. This hol- 
low, together with the whole side of 
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the mountain opposite, as far up as 


we could see, was covered with sul- 
phur and clay, chiefly of a white or 
yellowish colour. Walking over this 
soft and steaming surface we found 
to be very hazardous ; and I was fre- 
quently very uneasy when the vapour 
concealed my friends from me. The 
day, however, being dry and warm, 
the surface was not so slippery as to 
oceasion much risk of our falling.— 
The chance of the crust of sulphur 
breaking, or the clay sinking with us 
was great, and we were several times 
in danger of being much scalded.— 
Mr Bright ran at one time a great 
hazard, and suffered considerable pain 
from accidentally plunging one of his 
legs into the hot clay. From what- 
ever spot the sulphur is removed, 
steam instantly escapes ; and in many 
places the sulphur was so hot that we 
could scarcely handle it. From the 
smell I perceived that the steam was 
mixed with a small quantity of sul- 
phurated hydrogen gas. When the 
thermometer was sunk a few inches 
into the clay, it rose generally to 
within a few degrees of the boiling 
point. By stepping cautiously, and 
avoiding every little hole from which 
steam issued, wesoon discovered how 
far we might venture. Our good, 
fortune, however, ought not to 
tempt any person to examine this 
wonderful place, without being pro- 
vided with two Doards, with which 
any one may cross every part of the 
banks im perfect safety. At the bot- 
tom of this hollow we found a caul- 
dron of boiling mud, about fifteen 
feet in diameter, similar to that on 
the top of the mountain which we 
had seen the evening before ; but 
this boiled with much more vehe- 
mence. We went within a few yards 
of it, the wind happening to be re- 
markably favourable forviewing every 
part of this singular scene. The mud 
Was in constant agitation, and often 
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thrown up to the height of six or 
eight feet. Near this spot was an 
irregular space filled with water boil- 
ing briskly. At the foot of the hill, 
in a hollow formed by a bank of clay 
and sulphur, steam rushed with great 
ferce and noise from among the loose 
fragments of rock.” 

Our author is of opinion, that if 
proper arrangements were made for 
collecting the sulphur, which is con- 
tinually sublimating in this extraor- 
dinary spot, it might be made a pro- 
fitable article of commerce. The 
steps necessary for this object, how- 
ever, seem much too complicated to 
allow us to expect that they should 
be taken by a people so poor and so 
littie enterprising. 

From the sulphur mountain, our 
party proceeded to a place called 
Grundevick, which they found ani- 
mated by a great degree of industry. 
Fishing was there carried on to a 
great extent by a number of persons 
from all the neighbouring parts of 
the island. The following very in- 
teresting, view is here introduced of 
the domestic economy of the natives, 
and the sources from which they de- 
rive their subsistence. 

“ One of the chief cares of an 
Icelander is the laying in a stock of 
provision for the winter season. To- 
wards this object, almost his whole 
time and exertions are directed, and 
the sea is his great and sure resource. 
About the beginning of February, 
the people of the interior, and even 
those inhabiting the northern parts 
of the island, begin to move, and a 
great part of the male population emi- 
grates towards the western and south- 
western coasts. The farmers send 
their servants, and frequently accom- 
pany them. They take a small stock 
of butter and smoked mutton, and 
sheep skin dresses. ‘The farmers are 
sometimes distinguished from their 
servants by having a small 7" 
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‘of rge-bread and alittle brandy. Be- 
fore commencing his journey, an Ice- 
lander takes off his hat, places it be- 
fore his face, and repeats a prayer 
prescribed for such occasions. He 
is welcomed at every cottage he stops 
at, and it is seldom that any remune- 
ration is required for his entertain- 
ment. Many travel two hundred 
miles amidst snow and darkness, to 
the place they chuse for their fishing 
station ; and if they have not previ- 
ously made some agreement with the 
proprietor of a boat, a bargain is svon 
entered into, the terms of whicli have 
long been established by custom. By 
these, a person coming from the in- 
terior, engages himself from the 12th 
February to the 12th May, (the pe- 
riod varies a little) to be ready to 
obey the call for fishing, and to assist 
in the management of the boat. In 
return for his labour he receives forty 
pounds of meal, (if any is to be got) 
and five gallons of sour whey, besides 
a share of the fish that are taken. 
The fish are divided into two shares 
more thaathe number of men employ- 
ed, and these belong to the owner of 
the boat, who provides lines and 
hooks. When he furnishes nets, 
which are generally used during the 
early part of the season, he receives 
one half of the fish caught. All the 
people engaged for one boat generally 
live together in the same hut. The 
previous arrangements being made, a 
long period of hardship and privation 
begins. In darkness, and subjected 
to intense cold, these poor people seck 
from the ocean the means for subsist- 
ing their families during the follow- 
ing winter. As soon as the boat is 
pushed from the shore, the man at 
the helm takes off his hat and repeats 
a@rayer for success, in which he Is 
joined by the crew. They geue- 
rally remain at sea from eight to 
twelve hours, during which time they 
taste nothing but a little sour whey, 
Jazuary 
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which is the only provision ever ta- 
ken out withthe. The women ase 
sist-in cleaning and splitting the fish, 
after they liave been brought to land. 
When the weather is so stormy that 
the fishermen cannot venture to sea, 
they frequently amuse themselves by 
wrestling, or playing at leap frog, 
and other diversions. Their mode 
of wrestling is somewhat peculiar — 


‘The two men who are to try fheir 


strength and skill, lay hold of each 
other in the way they think best. — 
As soon as they have secured their 
grasp, each endeavours by sudden 
jerks, or by lifting him from the 
ground, or by quick turning, tothrow 
his antagonist; and the dexterity they 
display 1s often extraordinary. About 
the beginning of May, the fishermen 
return home, leaving their fish, which 
are not by this tine perfectly dried, 
and which may amount to five or six 
hundred for the share of each indivi- 
dual, to the care of some person who 
resides on the spot. About the mid- 
dle of June, when the horses have got 
plump and strong, the farmers set 
out on their second annual journey, 
carrying with them all their market- 
able commodities, which they dispose 
of, and return home with their fish 
and such things as they may have 
pusshased. When the stock of fish 
is thought too small, they barter wool, 
tallow, or butter, for any additional 
quantity they may require, and pay a 
small sum for the lodging and foed 
of their servants.” 

Sir George now returned to Rei- 
kiavik, previous to exploring some 


other ‘parts of Iceland. After a © 


short residence there, he set out on 
an excursion over the western part 
of the island, term nated by a very 
lofty mountain, called Sowfell Jokul, 
which our travellers were anxious to 
examine. Their present route lay 
through a more inhabitéd district 


than the former ; and considerable ine. 
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formation is given in the course of 
‘it respecting the domestic and rural 
‘economy of Iceland. We were much 
pleased with the extracts from a re- 
gister kept by the clergyman of a 
village called Saurbar, and with the 
minute and beneficent inspection 
which it exhibits into all the con- 
cerns and interests of his parishioners. 
We are then conducted to Indreholm, 
the residence of Mr Stephenson, 
chief justice, and apparently the most 
important personage in the island. 
Here, therefore, our travellers had an 
opportunity of observing the highest 
style of society, free from any fo- 
reign mixture. It certainly differs 
considerably from our standard, par- 
ticularly in one respect. The ladies 
of the family, instead of sitting down 
to dinner, waited and acted as ser- 
vants ; the mistress of the house, in- 
deed, did not join an the executive 
parts but merely stood and observed. 

n other respects, however, they 
seem to have behaved on a footing 
of equality. There is no mention 
of any hired servants kept in the. 
house of Mr Stephenson, though a 
man of considerable property. 

Mr Stephenson appears to be the 
most zealous in the cultivation of li- 
terature of any person now in Ice- 
Jand. He has a library of 700 or 
800 volumes ; he is at the head of 
the first literary society, and has the 

‘Management of the only printing 
pre in the island. Unfortunately, 
owever, for the benefits to be de- 
rived from this latter circumstance, 
he is himself an author, and very vo- 
luminous ; he entertains, moreover, 
a higher opinion of his own works 
than of those produced by any other 
of his countrymen. The consequence 
1s, that the latter can with great dif- 
_ficulty find access to this only chan- 
nel by which their writings could 
become known. 


As our travellers approached the 
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‘and Mount Hekla. 
our travellers visited Thingvalla, a 


Snefell Jokul, the country again as 
sumed the character of desolation, 
though not so entire as that observed 
in their former journey. The sur- 
face was covered with lava, and many 
little hills formed by that substance ; 
clearly proving that this region is 
also Ah soem Caves were also ob- 
served, exhibiting columnar appear- 


-ances on a great scale. Two of the 


party ascended nearly to the summit 
of the mountain, higher than any of 
the natives had ever ventured ; and a 
very interesting account is given by 
Mr Bright of the obstacles which 
they here met and surmounted. 

The most remarkable object which 
they observed on their return to 
Reikiavik, consisted in the hot 
springs in the valley of Reikholt. 

The third excursion embraced ob- 
jects the most celebrated and most 
interesting of all; the Great Geyser 
On their way, 


place celebrated in the ancient history 
of Iceland. On the sheres of its 
lake was held the l/thing, or general 
assembly of Iceland ; and ‘Thingvalla 
continued, till within these ten years, 
to be thie seat of the courts of justice. 
At that time, they were transferred 
to Reikiavik, and scarcely any thing 
now remains to mark the former 
greatness of Thingvalla. Our travel- 
lers next proceeded to Skalholt, 
which has been erroneously supposed 
to be the capital of Iceland. It is 
beautifully situated, but not of such 
magnitude as to deserve to be called 
a town. 

Aboutsixteen miles from Skalholt, 
lie the Geysers, whither Sir George 
immediately proceeded. He soon 
witnessed an eruption of the Great 
Geyser,adescription of whichour read- 
ers will no doubt be anxious to peruse. 

‘“* I returned to the Geyser in ors 
der to collect specimens of the incrus- 
tations on the mount. I a 
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fine mass close to the water on the 
brink of the bason, and had not 
struck many blows with my hammer, 
when I heard a sound like the distant 
discharge of a piece of ordnance, and 
the ground shook under me. The 
sound was repeated irregularly and 
rapidly ; and I had just given the a- 
larm to my companions, when che 
water, after heaving several times, 
suddenly rose in a large column, ac- 
companied by clouds of steam, from 
the middle of the bason, to the height 
of ten or twelve feet. The column 
seemed as if it burst, and sinking 
down, it produced a wave which 
caused the water to overflow the ba- 
son in considerable quantity. The 
water having reached my feet, 1 was 
under the necessity of retreating, but 
I kept my eye fixed on what was go- 
ing on. After the first propulsion, 
the water was thrown up again to the 
height of about fifteen feet. There 
Was now a succession of jets to the 
number of eighteen, none of which 
appeared to me to exceed fifty feet 
in height ; they lasted about five 
minutes. Though the wind blew 
strongly, yet the clouds of vapour 
were so dense, that after the first two 
jets, I could only see the highest 
_ part of the spray, and some of it that 
was occasionally thrown out sideways. 
After the last jet, which was the most 
furious, the water suddenly left the 
bason, and sunk into a pipe in the 
centre, The heat of the bottom of the 
bason soon made it dry, and the wind 
blew aside the vapour almost imme- 
diately after the spouting ceased.— 
We lost no time in entering the ba- 
son to examine the pipe, into which 
the water had sunk abont ten feet, 
and appeared to be rising slowly. The 
diameter of the pipe, or rather pit, is 
ten feet, but near the top it widens 
to sixteen feet. The section, which 


a0 taken across. the longest diameter 


of the bason, gives adistinct idea of 
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the whole strueture of the external 
part of this wonderful apparatus.— 
The perpendicular depth of the ba- 
son is three feet ; that of the pipe be- 
ing somewhat more than ‘sixty feet, 
though there may be some inacces- 
sible hollows which extend to a much 
greater depth.” 

Sir George saw another eruption ; 
and several of the New Geyser, which 
threw its waters to the height even of 
70 feet. Scarcely less wonderful than 
theaction’ofthese springsarethe effects 
produced by their petrifying -power, 
some of which are thus described. 

“* We were occupied this morning 
in examining the environs of the 
Geysers ; and at every step received 
some new gratification. Following 
the channel which has been formed 
by the water escaping from the great 
bason during the eruptions, we found 
some beautiful and delicate petrifac- 
tions. The leaves of birch and wil- 
low were seen converted into white 
stone, and inthe most perfect state 
of preservation ; every minute fibre 
being entire. Grass and rushes were 
in the same state, and also masses of 
peat. Ln order to preserve specimens 
so rare and elegant, we brought away 
large masses, and broke them up af- 
ter our return to Britain; by which 
means we have formed very rich col- 
lections; though many tine speci- 
mens were destroyed in carrying them 
to Reikiavik. On the outside of the 
mount of the Geyser, the depositions, 
owing to the splashing of the water, 
are rough, and have been justly com- 
pared to the heads of cauliflowers.—= 
They are of a yellowish brown co- 
lour, and are arranged round the 
mount somewhat like a circular flight, 
of steps. The inside of the bason is 
comparatively smooth ; and-the mat- 
ter forming it is more compact and 
dense than the exterior crust; and 
when poiished, is not devoid of beau- 


ty, being of a grey colour, mottled ~ 
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with black and white spots and streaks. 


The white incrustation formed by the | 


water of the beautiful cavity before 
descrite’, had taken a very curious 
form at the edge of the water, very 
much resembling the capital of a Go- 
thic column. We weie so rapacious 
here, that I believe we did not leave 
a single specimen which we could 
reach ; and even scalded our fingers 
in our eagerness to obtain them. We 
found the process of petrifactien in 
all its s:ages ; and procured some spe- 
cimens in which the grass was yet 
alive and fresh, while the deposition 
of the silicious matter was going 
on around it. These were found 
in places at a little distance from 
the cavity, where the water running 
from it had become cold.” 

One object only now remained to 
be explored ; but that the most cele- 
brared which Iceland presented. From 
the Geysers, our travellers proceeded 
towards Mount Hekla, and ascended 
its highest pinnacle. The phenome- 
na, however, which presented them- 
selves, were not of so striking a na- 
ture as we might have been led to 
expect. The most important occur- 
rence was, the discovery of a large 
roass of obsidian, in a situation throw- 
ing great light upon the origin of 
that substance. This discovery was 
most grateful; for it had been 
one of the chief objects which indu- 
ced Sir George to undertake his pre- 
Sent journey. There is something 
very striking in the description of the 
scenery which surrounds this spot. 

** On ascending ene of the abrupt 
pinnacles which rose out of this ex- 
sraordinary mass of rock, we beheld 


From Hekla, since the year 1004, inclusive . 


a region, the desolation ef which can 
scarcely be paralleled. Fantastic 
groups of hills, craters, and lava, lead- 
ing the eye to distant snow-crowned 
Jokuls ; the mist rising from a wa- 
terfall ; lakes embosomed among bare 
bleak mountains ; an awful profound 
silence ; lowering clouds; marks ali 
around of the furious action of the 
most destructive of elements; all 
combined to impress the soul with 
sensations of dread and wonder.— 
The longer we ‘contemplated this 
scene, horrible as it was, the more 
unable we were to turn our eyes from 
it ; and a considerable time elapsed. 
before we could bring ourselves to 
attend to the husiness which tempted 
us to enter so frightful a district of 
the country. Our discovery of ob- 
sidian afforded us very great pleasure, 
which can only be understood by 
zealous geologists; and we traversed 
an immense and rugyed mass of that 
curious substance, with a high degree 
of satisfaction ; though various cir- 
cumstances prevented our tracing-it 
so fully as we wished.” | 

The volcanic celebrity of Mount 
Hekla seems to have considerably ex- 
ceeded its just pretensions. The-e- 
ruptions, which have desolated Ice- 
land.are not confined to any one spot. 
Beneath its whole surface, subterra- 
neous fire seems to rage, and to break 
out at every opening. The great 
number of apertures which: this ele- 
ment has formed for itself, prevents 
the discharge at any ove point from 
being very considerable. ‘The fol- 
lowiug isa list given of the number 
and local situation of the recorded e- 
ruptions. 


22 
From Kattlagiau Jokul 900, 7 
From Krabla_ 17£4, ° 4. 
dn different parts of the 
Guldbringé Syssel 1000, wt 
At sea - ‘3583, 2 
From the lake Grimsvatn,in 1716, 
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in #717, 
in 1720, 
in 1783, 


From Eyafialla Jokul 
From Eyrefa Jokul 
From Skaptaa Jokul, 


After descending from Hekla, our 
travellers returned to Reikiavik, and 
soon sailed for Scotland. 

The uarrative of the journey being 
thus finished, several chapters treat 
in succession on the character and uc- 
cupations of the inhabitants ; their li- 
terature, their government, laws, and 
constitution, the botany and zoology 
of Iceland, and at considerable length, 
on its mineralogy. After the extent, 


e 


however, to which this article has 
reached, our limits merely allow us to 
indicate the valuable information con- 
tained in these chapters. The ape 
pendix is also valuable, and presents 
a view of thediseases of Iceland ; the 
Flora of that island ; a list of its mi- 
nerals ; a meteorological journal ; and 
several other miscellaneous articles of 
information. 


New Works Published in Edinburgh. 


BREEFE Memoriall of the 

Life and Death of Dr James 
Spottiswood, Bishop of Clogher in 
Ireland, and of the Labyrinth of 
Troubies hefellinto inthat kingdom, 
and the manner of the unhappy acci- 
dent which brought such troubles 
upon him. Published from a manu- 
script in the Auchinleck Library. 
Very neatly printed, in small quarto, 
price 6d. sewed. 
Of this interesting historical 
memoir a very limited number of 
copies have been printed. 


Heir followeth the Coppie of the 
Ressoning which was betwixt the 
Abbote of Crosraguell agd John 
Knox, in Mayboill, concerning the 
Masse, in the year of God a thou- 
sand five hundred thre score and 
two yeires.—Imprinted, at Edin- 
burgh, by Robert Lekpreiuk, and 
are to be soldat his house, at the 
Netherbow. Cum priuilegio, 1562. 
Reprinted, 1812: Black Letter, from 
types cast on purpose at private 


‘expence. Small quarto, price 12s. 


sewed. 

_ «& The above very curious work 
18 printed from the orginal copy in 
the Library at Auchinleck ; it is a 


fac simile of Lekprewk’s edition, 
which isso rare, that no other copy 
is known. 


Some account of an ancient Ma- 
nuscript of Martial’s Epigrams ; il- 
lustrated by an engraving and oc= 
casional anecdotes of the Manners 
of the Romans. By John Graham 
Dalyell, Esq. Octavo, price 15s. 
boards. 

co Of this tract only 30 copies 
have been printed, of which six are 
in vellum. | 


Literary In telligence. 


A WORK will very speedily be 

published, which cannot fail 
at the present moment, to prove 
highly interesting. It is entitled, 
“A view of the politica] state of 
Scotland, at Michaelmas 1811.”? Tt 
will comprehend the rolls of Free- 
holders at that period, with a state 
of the votes at the last election for 
each county; an abstract of the 


setts for the royal burghs; with — 


the names of the delegates from 
the burghs, and a state of the votes 
at the last election for each district. 
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There will be prefixed an account 
of the forms of procedure, at elec- 
tions for the counties and burghs 
of Scotland. 

The late Mr Walter Nichol, so 
advantageously known by his pub- 
lications of the ** Gardeners Kalen- 
dar” “ the VillaGarden Directory,” 
&c. has left a posthumous work 


“which will speedily make its appear- 


ance. It is entitled the Planter’s 


‘Kalender; or, the Nurseryman and 


Forester’s Guide, in the operations 
ot the Nursery, the Forest, and the 
Grove. It has been edited and 
completed by Mr Edward Sang, 
Nurseryman. The Kalendar will 
be preceded by observations on the 
proper situations and soils for a 
Nursery ; on the situations and soils 
fit for forest and grove plantations ; 
‘on situations for woods and copses ; 
on the kinds of trees to be cultivat- 
ed in forests, groves, and woods, in 
the park, and in hedge-rows ; and 
on the value of timber, and the ad- 
vantages to be derived from plant- 
ing. It will then exhibit the man- 
ner of raising all kinds of forest 
trees and hedge-plants from seeds ; 
nursing and preparing them for 
planting out; the preparation of 
the ground in the forest, the grove, 
and the park, intended for plant- 
ing; the manner of fencing these 
plantations; and the culture of 
fences in general; the mehods of 
planting, pruning, thinning, and 
otherwise cultivating your plan- 
tations ; the manner of thinnin 
and reclaiming neglected planta- 
tions; and the method of forming 
new, and of cultivating old woods 
and copses; so as to form a com- 
plete assistant to the operative and 
patriotic planter. 

Robert Bell, Esq. who has been 
appointed Lecturer on Conveyanc- 
ing by the Society of Writers to the 
Signet, will speedily publish a 
** Commentary on the election laws, 
as they relate to the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 


tain and Ireland.”? Mr Beil is well 
known as the author of several ela- 
borate and highly esteemed _ works ; 
a *“ Treatise on forms of Deeds”? ; 
‘‘ Dictionary of the Law of, Scot- 
land,”’ &c. 

A new edition of the three vo- 
lumes already published, of Mr 
Jameson’s celebrated and exten- 
sive “ System of Mineralogy,” will 
speedily make its appearance. They 
are in octavo, and contain nume- 
rous plates, illustrative of the va- 
rious crystallizations that occur 
in the mineral kingdom; of the 
structure of the earth; and of the 
form of the organic remains which 
it contains. 

Mr Patrick Neill, Secretary to the 
Wernerian Society, has completed 
the translation of a valuable Me- 
moir by J. F. Daubuisson, member 
of the National Institute, upon the 
Basalt rocks of Saxony, accompani- 
ed by observations upon the origin 
of Basaltic rocks in general. 

Mr MacNeil will publish early 
next month a novel, in two volumes, 
entitled “ the Scottish Adventur- 
ers.’ His object is to illustrate 
the good and bad effects of two 
opposite modes of education. 

Dr Brewster has in the press, and 
will speedily publish, in one volume 
8vo. illustrated by numerous plates, 
a treatise containing the theory, 
description, and method of using 
a variety of new philosophical in- 
struments, for various purposes in 
the arts and siences, viz. Astronomy, 
Optics, Chemistry, Mineralogy, 
Geology, Natural History, Meteoro- 
logy, and Surveying, and for va- 
rious Military and Naval purposes. 

The views of France relative to 
England, have lately been develop- 
ed ina pamphlet ot M. de Mont- 
gaillard, a member of the French 
government, and published under 
the auspices of the Emperor. A 
copy has reached London, and a 
translation will appear ina few days. 


Poetry. 
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Thirteen Prudential Maxims, writ- 
_.ten by George Buchanan, the fa- 
mous Scots 
or the use of his Pupil King 
the 0 Scotland, and 
First of England, and found in 
the King’s strong box after his 
death. 


(We consider ourselves most fortunate in 
having received permission from the tran- 
slator (the Right Hon, the Earl of Buchan,) 
to gratify our readers with the following 


verses, to which his Lordship has added 


one that is entirely original.) 


I. 
Give God, thy great Creator, homage due : 
Consider well thy business, then pursue : 
Converse with honest men, let such be dear; 
Let self-conceitedness in nought appeer. 


Il. 
To others’ judgment due regard be shewn, 
Be ever modest to defend thy own: 
Whe speaks to thee, thou with attention 
hear ; 
Nor study how to make thy wit appear. 


Hl. 
Talk that to each, which each best under- 
stands, 
Thy tongue pronouncing what thy heart 
commends. 
Think ere you promise, but disdain to evade, 
By subtle arts, thy promiseg when made. 


IV. 
Let speech obligingly, gently, sweetly fall, 
And, in your looks at ia be kind to all. 
Let your whole air be disengag’d and free ; 
Yet not to invite familiarity. 


Give none, by hasty judgment, cause to 
grieve : 
Love without interest, without fear forgive : 
Respect, but never fawn upon the great : 
Avoid Contention, Friendship cultivate. 


‘ 


VI. 


Aim _ to make a Friend his thoughts re- 
veal ; 

With seeming openness thine own conceal, 

Lend readily, if lending you propose ; 

He doubly gives, who srecelalty bestows. 


Well ng your talents for the part you'd 
pay 
Avoid extremes, and mark the middle way. 
Let proper objects never want a tear ; 


Excuse mistakes; in Friendship be sincere. 


VIII. 

From peevish thoughts thy cheerful mind 
defend : 

Nor in rash words discharge them on thy 
friend. 

Speak peace: where Discord reigns assuage 
the flood ; 

And, for revenge, persist in doing good. 


IX. 
Reprove with gentleness, with truth com- 
mend : 
Laugh at a jest, but laugh not without end. 
To each man’s calling just respect be shewn; 
Ne’er criticise te make thy learning known. 


Do favours privately : if you upbraid, 

Or publish first, the obligation’s paid. 
Prevent petitions, where you see distress, 
Nor let your manner make the gift the less. 


Xi. 


If anger kindles, check the impetuous flame; 
Nor let thy tongue traduce an absent name. 
Let no ingratitude your honour stain ; 

Play for diversion, but despise the gain. 


XI. 


Scarn to deceive; think much, but little 
speak 

Preserve what's given for the giver’s mke. 

Forgive your debtor; equal pleasure flows 

To him who mercgsfinds, and him who 


shows, 
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Xill. 
Be envy banish’d from thy generous heart ; 
Blab not the secrets which thy friends im- 
art. 
In speaking of thyself, nor praise, nor blame, 
And dread to be a slave to common fame. 


XIV. 


‘Upon thy bended knees each morn and 
night, 

Lift up thy Heart and Mind to God aright : 

Nor let derision move thy fixt design 

‘To make the glorious God of mercy thine. 


* Added by 8 
UCHAN,. 


Stanzas on the death of Dr John 
Leyden. 


How sad the twilight echoes fell, 
Batavia’s sickly shores along, 
As rung the sweetest minstrel’s knell, 
‘Vhat ever raised the witching song! 

But softer, sadder was the strain, 
"Vhat broke o’er ‘Teviot’s hermit stream, 
And roused the siumbering shepherd-swain, 
At midnight from his Sylvan ana 


O wildly sad the numbers fell, 

And thrilled the freezing wintery gloom ! 
But,ah ! no earthly accents swell, 

Yor spirits weep a poet’s doom, 


No grandeur o’er his cradle smiled, 


Gr wealth on his paterfal shed ; 
Unkeown the humble peasant child, 
By rustic poverty was led ; 


‘Till years of opening boyhood came, 
Untriended and alone he pined ; 

‘Vhen, Nature bade her nursling claim, 
«\ dowery of a nobler kind. 


dhe led hun where her mountains, lone, 
Frown steep and stern o’er Teviot’s tide, 
Each wizard dell to him was known. 
Where Scotia’s southlaad currents glide. 


Where steeps beneath the shapeless cairn, 
Vhe rugged chief of elder time ; 

All in his bower of moorland fern, 

tle wove the visionary rhyme. 


Or onward by Iona’s steep, 
He marked each dreary sea-beat Isle 
And heard the love-sick Mermaid swee 
tier coral harp with luring smile, 


Great sun of oriental lore! 


O Scotland! land of streams and woods, 

Rough art thou through thy changefu! 
year, 

Yet were thy glens and solitudes, 

Aye to his filial bosom dear. 


Whether when summers foliage, sere, 
Came eddying on the autumn-wind, 
Or winter howled from polar sphere, 
And kindled extacy of mind. | 


But, chief when spring-tide tearful shone, 
He wandered nature’s. regions fair, 

Her living lap his altar-stone, 

He often raised devotions there. 


Oft at her fond maternal call, 

He lingered by the greenwood tree, 
When viewless forms at evening-fall, 
Lull with their charmed minstrelsy. 


What demon-power could ruthless rend, 
Affections Heaven in mercy gave ; 

And force him from his native land, 

A pilgrim to the stranger's grave ? 


Yet, tossed on oceans roaring streams, 
Or soothed by eastern pleasure’s smile ; 
Oft in his fond-adoring dreams, 

Rose Caledonia’s stormy Isle. 


Even where the muddy Cavery speeds 
Its sluggish tide to song unknown ; 
Child of the Muse! where’er she leads, 
He strung his harp of northern tone. 


Nor could the Muse’s ‘charms alone, 
The lofty flight of genius bind; 
When fields of eastern science shone, 
And claim’d new energies of mind. 


Lo, Seriswattee smiles, and pours 

Her holy light from Heaven sublime! 
And points her open temple-doors, 
‘To worship her froni Albion’s clime. 


Goddess! could not thine eagle eye 
The dark decrees of Brama scan ? 


‘And ward his mortal destiny, 


In pity toadormg man! . 


Ah, no! as Britain’s banners wave, 
In triumph Java’s subject shore ; 
Her poet sunk into the grave, 


Then sad the mournful accents fell, 
Along Batavia’s woodlands wild ; 
But ‘leviot’s echoes sadder swell, 
The requiem of her minstrel child ! 


Edinburgh, January 1812. 
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Proceedings of Parliament. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


turspay, Jan. 7. 


1OON after three o'clock, the Commens 

having been summoned to hear read 

the Prince Regent’s speech, on the opening 

of Parliament, the Commissioners deliver- 
ed the following— 


My Lords and Gentlemen; 


We are commanded, by his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent, to express to you 
the deep sorrow which he feels in announ- 
cing to you the continuance of his Majes- 
ty’s lamented indisposition, and the un- 
happy disappointment of those hopes of his 
Majesty's early recovery, which had been 
cherished by the dutiful affection of his fa- 
mily,and the loyal attachment of his people. 

The Prince Regent has directed copies 
of the last reports of her Majesty the 
Queen’s Council to be laid before you ; and 
hevis satisfied that you will adopt such mea- 
sures as the present melancholy exigency 
May appear to require. 

In securing a suitable and ample provi- 
sion for the support of his Majesty’s royal 
dignity, and for the attendance upon his 
Majesty’s sacred person during his illness, 
the Prince Regent rests assured that you 
will also bear in mind the indispensible 
duty of continuing to preserve for his Ma- 
Jesty the facility of resuming the personal 
exercise of his royal authority in the happy 
event of his recovery, so earnestly desired 
by the wishes and the prayers of his family 
aud his subjects. 

The Prince Regent directs us to signify 
to you the satisfaction with which his 
Royal Highness has observed, that the mea- 
Sures which have been pursued for the de- 
fence and security of the kingdom of Por- 
tugal have proved completely effectual ; 
and that on the several occasions in which 
the British or Portuguese troops had bean 

Januarn 1812, 


engaged with the enemy, the reputation 
already acquired by them has been fully 
maintained. 

The successful and brilliant enterprize 
which terminated in the surprise,in Spanish 
Estremadura, of a French corps, by a de- 
tachment of the allied army under Lieut. 
Gen. Hill, is highly creditable to thai dis- 
tinguished officer, and to the troops under 
his command, and has contributed mate- 
rially to obstruct the designs of the enemy 
in that part of the Peninsula. 

The Prince Regent is assured, that, while 
you reflect with pride and satisfaction on 
the conduct of his Majesty’s troops, and of 
the allies, in these various and important 
services, you will render justice to the 
consummate-judgment and skill displayed 
by General Lord Viscount Wellington, in 
the direction of the campaign. In Spain 
the spirit of the people remains unsubdued; 
and the system of warfare, so peculiarly 
adapted to the actual condition of the Spa- 
nish nation, has been recently extended 
and improved, under the advantages which 
result from the operation of the allied ar- 
mies on the frontier, and from the coun- 
tenance and assistance of his Majesty’s 
navy on the coast. Although the great 
exertions of the enemy have in some quar- 
ters been attended with success, his Royal 
Highness is persuaded, that you will admire 
the perseverance and gallantry manifested 
by the: Spanish armies. Even in those 
provinces principally occupied by the 
French forces, new energy has arisen a- 
mong the people; and the increase of the 
difficulty and danger has produc:cd more 
connected efforts of general resistance. 

The Prince Regent, in the name and on 
the behalf of his Majesty, commands us 
to express his eonfident hope,that you will 
enable him to continue to afford the most 
effectual aid and assistance in the support 
of the contest which the brave nations of 

the 
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the Peninsula still maintain with such un- 
abated zeal and resolution. 

His Royal Highness commands us to 
express his congratulations on the success 


of the British arms in the island of Java. 


The Prince Regent trusts that you will 
concur with his Royal Highness in appro- 
ving the wisdem and ability with which 
this enterprize, as well as the capture of 
the islands of Bourbon and Mauritius, has 
been conducted under the immediate di- 
rection of the Governor General of India ; 
and that you will applaud the decision, 
gallantry, and spirit,conspicuously display- 
ed in the late operations of the brave army 
under the command of that distinguished 
officer, Lieut. Gen. Sir Samuel Auchmuty, 
so powerfully and ably supported by his 
Majesty's naval forees. 

By the completion of this system of ope- 
rations, great additional security will have 
been given to the British commerce and 
possessions in the East Indies, and the co- 
lonial power of France will have been en- 
tirely extinguished. 

His Royal Highness thinks it expedient 
to recommend to your attention the pro- 
priety of providing such measures for the 
future government of the British posses- 
sions in India, as shal] appear from expe- 
rience and upon mature deliberation, to be 
calculated to secure their internal prospe- 
rity, and to derive from those flourishing 
dominions, the utmost degree of advantage 
ta the commerce and revenue of the united 
himgdom. 

We are commanded by the Prince Re- 
gent to acquaint you, that, while his Royal 
Highness regrets that various important 
subjects of difference with the government 
of the United States of America still re- 
main unadjusted, the difficulties which the 
affair of the Chesapeake frigate had occa- 
sioned have been finally removed ; and that 
we are directed to assure you, that, in the 
further progress of the discussion with the 
United States, the Prince Regent will cen- 
tinue to employ such means of conciliation 
as may be consistent with the hononr and 
dignity of his Majesty's Crown, and with 
the due maintenance of the maritime and 
commercial rights and interests of the Bri- 
tish empire. 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

His Royal Highness has directed the es- 
tumates for the service of the current year 
to be laid before you. He trusts that you 
will furnish him with such supplies as may 
be necessary to enable him to continue the 
gentest in which his Majesty is engaged, 


with that spirit and exertion which will af- 
ford the best prospects of its successful 
termination. 

His Royal Highness commands us to re- 
commend, that you should resume the 
consideration of the state of the finances of 
Ireland, which you had commenced in the 
last session of Parliament. He has the 
satisfaction to inform you, that the impro- 
ved receipt of the revenue of Ireland in 
the last, as compared with the preceding 
year, confirms the belief that the depres- 
sion which the revenue had experienced is 
to be attributed to acc#dental and tempora- 
ry causes. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


The Prince Regent is satisfied that you 
entertain a just sense of the arduous dutics 
which his.Royal Highness has been called 
upon to fulfil, in consequence of his Ma- 
jesty’s continued indisposition. 

Under this severe calamity, his Roya! 
Highness derives the greatest consolation 
from his reliance on your experienced wis- 
dom, loyalty, and public spirit, to which 
in every ditliculty he will resort, with a 
firm confidence that, through your assist- 
ance and support, he shall be enabled, un- 
der the blessings of Divine Providence, 
successfully to discharge the important 
functions of the high trust reposed in him, 
and, in the name and on the behalf of his 
beloved Father and Sovereign, to maintain 
unimpaired the prosperity and honour of 
the nation. 

The Earl of Suartessury, in a speech 
in which the happiness and prosperity of 
the country were strongly insisted upon, 
and which, he said, were chiefly preserved 
by the personal virtues of his Majesty, 
moved the address, which was, as usual, 
merely an echo of the speech. 

Lord GrenviLtE would not move an a- 
mendment; yet, he could not but strong- 
ly reprobate the conduct of Ministers to- 
ward Ireland. The only notice taken of 
that country was in regard to its revenue 5 
whilst the state of the oppressed inhabi- 
tants, from whom that revenue was drawn, 
Was not in the least noticed. ° 

After some other Lords had spoken, the 
address was carried nem. diss. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
4 TUESDAY, JAN. 7. 

On the return of the Commons from the 
Lords, the Speaker read the Specch of his 
Royal Highxess ; which, 
So 
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Sir Francis Burvettrand Lord Joce.yn 
yose nearly at the same time, but the 
Speaker informing the Hon. Baronet, that 
he was in possession of the Chair— 

Sir Francis said, he had risen to move 
such an address to his Royal Highness as 
would convey to his ears the grievances of 
his country.—-The Hon. Baronet, while he 
paid all due encomium to tbe bravery of 
our forces, was sorry that their exertions 
had uniformly been made in favour of op- 
pression. ‘This was the case in the Ame- 
rican war; and it was also in support of 
despotism that we engaged in the present 
war. With respect to the war in Spain, 
the laurels we won were barren, and our 
victories almost equal to defeats; and, 
while we were protectiug the Inquisition, 
and caressing Spaniards in those parts of 
which we held possession, we were tread- 
ing under our feet the Irish Catholics at 
home !—much more valuable allies. He 
would ask, whether it were possible to be 
so insensible to danger as for persons to 
hope for the salvation of the country, when 
the fate of the rest of Europe had been 
precipitated by those measures which now 
forbode our own. The wide-spreading sy- 
stem of taxation spread pauperism over 
the land, along with profligate expenditure 
and wanton waste. There was a time 
when even the sanction of an act of Par- 
liament could not protect Empson’ and 
Dudley from the just indignation of the 
people: but now there were many Emp- 
sons and Dudleys, who, under the name 
of surchargers, supervisors, &c. inflicted 
amercements and fines at their pleasure, 
while the party so aggrieved had no power 
of redress. In proportion to the increase 
of these extortions was the military in- 
creased, and even German mercenaries 
were called in. To this might be added 
the institution of that military conscrip- 
tion, the Local, Militia, where, without 
any of the rewards of the soldier, a man 
might be dragged from the bosom of his 
family, subjected to martial law and the 
torture of the lash; so that truly it might 
be said ** We were a flogged nation.” Af- 
ter inveighing against the restrictions upon 
the press, e2 officio informations, &e. &c. 
he moved an address embracing the topics 
of his speech. 

Lord Cocnrane seconded the address. 

Lord JoceLyN moved an amendment to 
the address, heing a mere echo of the Re- 
gent’s speech. 

It was seconded by Mr Vysr; and, af- 
conversation, a division took 


place on Sir F. Burdett’s address—for it 1, 
against it 238. 
WEDNESDAY, JAN. 8. 

The report of the Queen’s Council on the 
state of his Majesty's health, was brought 
up and read as follows— 

** We, the undermentioned Members 
of the Council appointed to assist in the 
trust committed to her Majesty, under the 
act of the 5lst of the sing, intituled, &c. 
having duly met on the 4th January 1812, 
at the Queen’s Lodge, Windsor, and havy- 
ing called in and examined the physicians 
in attendance on bis Majesty, and having 
ascertained the state of his Majesty's 
health, by every means we thought neces- 
sary, 

** Do declare and certify, that the pre- 
sent state of his Majesty’s health is not 
such as to enable his Majesty to resume 
the personal exercise of his royal autho- 
rity. 

‘© That his Majesty's bodily health is as 
good as it was at the time of the last ‘re- 
port, and his Majesty’s mental health does 
not appear to be worse since the signature 
of the last report; but we think that a 
complete and final recovery is improbable, 
some of the physicians stating that they do 
not despair of such an event, while others 
say they do not entirely despair, and one 
of the physicians observing that, under all 
the circumstances, he cannot avoid de- 
spairing.” 

(Signed by all the Members of the 
Council.) 


To this report was subjoined the follows 


ing— 

** After the above report had been read 
in the presence of the physcians, the phy- 
sician alluded to ‘in the last clause of the 
report (when some of the members of the 
Council had gone away) stated in writing 
to the other members then present, that he 
had unguardedly made use of an expres- 
sion which was far beyond what he intend- 
ed to convey ; and, being requested to 
correct it, he added, that he by no means 
intended to assert that he entirely despair- 
ed of the final recovery of his Majesty. 
The members of the Council present ha- 
ving swern the physician, subsequently 


communicated this alteration to the other | 


members of the Council.” 
(Signed by three members of the 
Council.) | 
Dated St James’s Square, Jan. 7. 
On bringing up the report of the address 
to the Prince Regent, 
Mr 
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Mr Wuitoreap took a review of the state 
of the war, and of all our foreign rela- 
tions. He considered the contest in the 
Peninsula as hopeless. He expressed an 
opinion that Bonaparte’s character was nut 
incompatible with any proposition for 
peace 3 and concluded with an ardent wish 
that he had what he so emphatically wish- 
ed for, commercial ships, colonies, and 
commerce; for then, and not till then, 
would the world be at peace. 

Mr Prreevav reprobated this earnest de- 
sire that the enemy might gain those re- 
sources which enabled this country to car- 
ry on thecontest. Hetreated all the Hon. 
Gentleman's predictions with contempt, as 
they were the same which had been falsi- 
fied by the events of last year. With re- 

spect to Spanish America, this. country 


had offered its best mediation ; and he on. 
ly lamented, that both parties were not 
equally disposed to reconcilement. With 
respect to the United States, he assured 
the House, covery degree of conciliation, 
consistent with the honour and dignity of 
this country, had end would be held out ; 
but the Berlin and Milan decrees hod not 
been repealed, except upon grounds wholly 
inadmissible by this country, The British 
army in the Peninsula was stronger by 
10,000 men, than last vear at this time ; 
and he contended, that the finances of this 
country were never in so flourishing a 
state, particularly the excise duties. 

Mr Creevey moved to adjourn the dis- 
cussion till the accounts were brought up: 
but this was resisted by Mr Percevai, and 
the address was read and agreed to, 


Historical Affairs, 


INDIES. 


CAPTURE OF BATAVIA. 


(Extract from the London Gazette Fxtra- 
ordinary, Dec. 18, 1811.) 
SIR SAMUEL AUCHMUTY’S DISPATCH TO LORD 
MINTO. 
Weltevreede, August 31, 1811. 
My Lorp—Atter a short but arduous 
eninpaign, the troops you did the ho- 
nour to place under my orders, have taken 
the capital of Java, have assaulted and 
carried the enemy's formidable works at 
LCornehs, have defeated and dispersed their 
collected force, and have driven them from 
the kingdoms of Bantam and Jacatra. 
This brilliant success, over a weil appoint- 
ed and disciplined force, greatly superior 
in numbers, and in every respect well 
equipped, is the result of the great zeal, 
xalantry, and discipline of the troops, 
quauues which they here possessed in a 


degree certanly never surpassed. It is 
my duty to lay before your Lordship the 
details of their success, but it is not in 
my power to do them the justice they de- 
serve, or to express how much their coun- 
try is indebted to them for their great ex- 
ertions. Your Lordship is acquainted with 
the reasons that induced me to attempt a 
landing m the neighbourhood of Batavia. 
It was effected without opposition at the 
village of Chillingching, twelve miles east 
of the city, on the 4th inst. My inten- 
tion was to proceed from thence by the 
direct road to Cornelis, where the enemy’s 
force was said to be assembied in a strong- 
ly fortified position, and to place the city 
ot Batavia on my rear, from whence alone 
I could expect to derive supplies equal to 
the arduous contest we were engaged in. 
As some time was required to make prepa- 
rations for an inland movement, 1 judged 
it proper to reconnoitre the road by the 


coast leading to Batavia, and observe how 


jar it would be practicable to penetrate by 
that 
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that route. I was aware that it was ex- 
tremely strong, and, if well defended, 
nearly impracticable. Advancing with 
part of my army, I had the satisfaction to 
find that it was not disputed with us, and 
the only obstacle to. our progress was oc- 
casioned by the destruction of the bridge 
over the Anjol river. I approached the 
river on the Gth, and observing during 
that evening a large five in Batavia, I con- 
cluded it was the intention of the enemy 
to evacuate the city; and with this impres-. 
sion I directed the advance of the army 
under Colonel Gillespie, to pass the river 
in boats on the suceecding night.—They 
jodged themselves in the suburbs of the 
city, and a temporary bridge was hastily 
constructed on the morning of the Sth, ca- 
pable of supporting light artillery. On 
that day the burghers of Batavia applied 
for protection, and surrendered the city 
without opposition, the garrison having re- 
treated to Weltevreede. 

The possession of Batavia was of the 
utmost importance. Though large store- 
houses of public property were burnt by 
the enemy, previous to their retreat, and 
every effort made to destroy the remainder, 
we were fortunate in preserving some va- 
lnable granaries, and other stores. The 
city, though abandoned by the principal in- 
habitants, was filled with an industrious 
race of people, who could be particularly 
useful to the army. Provisions were in 
abundance, and an easy communication 
preserved with the fleet. 

In the night of the 8th, a feeble at- 
tempt was made by the enemy to cut off 
asmall guard I had sent for the security 
of the place, but the troops of the advance 
had, unknown to them, reinforced the 
party early in the evening, and the attack 
Was repulsed. —The advance under Colonel 
Gillespie occupied the city on the 9th. 

Very early on the morning of the 10th, 
! directed Colonel Gillespie, with his corps, 
to move from Batavia, towards the enemy’s 
cantonment at Weltevreede, supported by 
two brigades of infantry, that marched 
before break of day through the city, and 
followed his route. The cantoninent was 
abandoned, but the enemy were in force a 
little beyond it, and about two miles in ad- 
vance of their works at Cornelis. Their 
position was strong, and defended by an 
abbatis, occupied by 3000 of their best 
troops and four guns of horse artillery. 
Colonel Gillespie attacked it with spirit 
and judgment, and, after an obstinate re- 
Sisfance, carried it at the point of the 


bayonet, completely routed their force, 
and took their guns. A strong column 
from their works advanced to their sup- 
port ; but, our line being arrived, they 
were instantly pursued, and driven under 
shelter of their batteries. 

In this affair, so creditable to Colonei 
Gillespie, and the corps of the advance, 
the grenadier company of the 78th, and 
the detachment of the 89th regiment, par- 
ticularly distinguished themselves, by 
charging and capturing the enemy's arti!- 
lery. Our loss. was trifling compared with 
the enemy’s, which may be estimated at 
500 men, with Brigadier General Alberti, 
dangerously wounded. 

Though we had hitherto been success- 
ful, beyond my most sanguine expectations, 
our further progress became extremely dif- 
ficult, and somewhat doubtful. 

The enemy, greatly superior in num- 
bers, was strongly intrenched in a position 
between the great river Jacatra, and the 
Sloken, an artificial watercourse, neither 
of which were fordable. This position was 
shut up by a deep trench, strongly pallis- 
aded. Seven redoubts, and many bat- 
teries, mounted with heavy cannon, occus 
pied the most coinmanding grounds within 
the lines. The fort of Cornelis was in the 
centre, and the whole of the works was 
defended by a numerous and well organized 
ariillery. The season was too far advat.- 
ced, the heat too violent, and our numbers 
insutticient to admit of regular approaches. 
To carry the works by assault was the al- 
ternative, and on that I decided. In aid 
of this measure, I directed some battcries 
to disable the principal redoubts, and for 
two days kept up a heavy fire irom twenty 
18-pounders and eight mortars and howit- 
zers. Their execution was great, andi 
had the pleasure to find, that, though ar- 
swered at the commencement of each day, 
in’ a far more numerous artillery, we daily 
silenced their nearest batterics, consider- 
ably disturbed every part of their position, 
and were evidently superior in our fire. 

At dawn of day on the 26th, the assault 
was made. The principal attack was en- 
trusted to thet gallant and experienced of- 
ficer, Colonel Gillespie. He had the ig- 
fantry of the advance, and the grenadiers 
of the line with him, and was supperted 
by Colonel Gibbs; with the 59th regiment 
and the 4th battalion of Bengal volunteers. 
They were intended, if possible, to sur- 
prise the redoubt No. 3. constructed by 
the enemy beyond the Sloken, to erdea- 
your te ¢ross the bridge over that stream 
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with the fugitives, and then to assault the 
redoubts within the lines, Colonel Gilles- 


pie attacking those to the left, and Colonel 
Gibbs to the right. Lieutenant-Colonel 


M‘l.eod, with six companies of the 69th,. 


was directed to follow a path on the bank 
of the great river, and, when the attack 
had commenced on the Sloken, to endea- 
vour to possess himself of the enemy’s left 
redoubt No. 2. Major Yule, with the 
flank corps of the reserve, reinforced by 
two troops of cavalry, four guns of horse 
artillery, two companies of the 69th, and 
the grenadiers of the reserve, was directed 
to attack the corps at Campong Maylayo, 
on the west of the great river, and endea- 
vour to cross the bridge at that post. 

The remainder of the army, under Ma- 
jor-General Wetherall, was at the bat- 
teries, where a column, under Colonel 
Wood, consisting of the 78th regiment, 
and the 3th volunteer battalion, was di- 
rected to advance against the enemy in 
front, and at a favourable moment, when 
xided by the other attacks, to force his 
vay, if practicable, and to open the posi- 
tion for the line. 

The enemy was under arms, and pre- 
pevred for the combat, and General Jansens, 
the Commander in Chief, was in the re- 
doubt when it commeneed.—Colonel Gil- 
lespie, after a long detour through a close 
and intricate country, came on their ad- 
vance, routed it in an instant, and witha 
repidity never surpassed, under a heavy 
fire of grape and musketry, possessed 
himself of the advanced redoubt No. 3.— 
He passed the bridge with the fugitives, 
under as tremendous a fire, and assaulted 
and carried with the bayonet, the redoubt 
No. 4. after a most obstinate resistance. 

Here the two divisions of the column 
separated.—Colonel Gibbs turned to the 
right, and with the 59th in front, and part 
of the 78th, who hed now forced their way 
in front, carried the redoubt No. 1. A tre- 
mendous explosion of the magazine of this 
work (whether accidental or designed is 
not ascertained) took place at the instant of 
its capture, and destroyed a number of 
gallant officers and men, who at the mo- 
ment were on the ramparts, which the ene- 
my had akandoned. The redoubt No. 2, 
against which Lieut. Col. M*Leod’s attack 
was directed, was carried in as gallant a 
style; and I lament to state, that most 

valiant and experienced officer fell at the 
moment of victory. The front of the posi- 
tion Was now open, and the troops rushed 
from every quarter. 
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During the operations on the right, Co- 
lonel Gillespie pursued his advantage on 
the left, carrying the enemy's s redoubts to- 
wards the rear, and being joined by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel M‘Leod, of the 59th, with 
part of that corps, he directed him to at- 
tack the park of artillery, which that of- 
ficer carried in a most masterly manner, 
putting to flight a body of the enemy’s ca- 
valry that formed, and attempted to de- 
fend it. A sharp fire of musketry “was 
now kept up by a strong body of the ene- 
my, who had taken post in the lines in 
front of Fort Cornelis ; but were driven 
from them, the fort taken, and the ene- 
my compietely dispersed. "They were pur- 
sued by Colonel Gillespie, with the 14th 
regiment, a party of sepoys, and the sea- 
men from the batteries under Captain 
Sayer, of the royal navy. By this time 
the cavalry and horse artillery had effected 
a passage through the lines, the former 
commanded by Major Travers, and the 
latter by Captain Noble; and, with the 
gallant Colonel at their head, the pursuit 
was continued, till the whole of the ene- 
my’s army was killed, taken, or dispersed. 

Major Yule’s attack was equally spirited, 
but after routing the enemy’s force at 
Campong Maylayo, and killing many of 
them, he found the bridge on fire, and was 
unable to penetrate further. 

I have the honour to inclose a return of 
the loss sustained, from our landing on the 
4th to the 26th inclusive. Sincerely I 
lament its extent, and the many valuable 
and able officers that have unfortunately 
fallen ; but when the prepared state of the 
enemy, their numbers, and the strength 
of their positions are considered, I trust it 
will not be deemed heavier than might be 
expected. Their’s has greatly exceeded 
it. In the action of the 26th, the num- 
bers killed were immense, but it has been 
impossible to form any accurate statement 
of the amount. 

About one thousand have been buried in 
the works, multitudes were cut down in 
the retreat, the rivers are choaked with 
dead, and the huts and woods were filled 
with the wounded, who have since expir- 
ed. We have taken near 5000 prisoners, 
among whom are three general officers, 34 
field officers, 70 captains, and 150 subal- 
tern officers; General Jansens made his 
eseape with difficulty, during the action, 
and reached Buitenzorg, a distance of 50 
miles, with a few cavalry, the sole re- 
mains of an army of 10,000 men. This 
pice he has since evacuated, and fied “A 
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the eastward. A detachmens of our troops 
is in possession of it. ae 

The superior discipline and invincible 
courage which have so highly distinguished 
the British army, were never more fully 
displayed, and I have the heartfelt plea- 
sure to add, that they have not been cloud- 
ed by any acts of insubordination. 

I have the honour to inclose a copy of 
the orders I have directed to be issued, 
thanking the troops in general for their 
services, and particularising some of the 
officers, who, from their rank or situa- 
tions, were more fortunate than their equal- 
ly gallant companions, in opportunities of 
distinguishing themselves, and serving 
their Sovereign and their country. But I 
must not omit noticing to your Lordship 
the very particular merit of Colonel Gilles- 
pie, to whose assistance in planning the 
principal attack, and to whose gallantry, 
energy, and judgment in executing it, the 
success is greatly to be attributed. 

To the general staff of the army, as well 
as my own staff, I feel myself particular- 
ly indebted. The professional knowledge, 
zeal, and activity of Colonel Eden, Quar- 
ter-Master-General, have been essentially 
useful to me; but I cannot express how 
much I have been benefited by the able 
assistance and laborious exertions of Colo- 
nel Agnew, the Adjutant-General, an offi- 
cer whose active and meritorious services 
have frequently attracted the notice and 
received the thanks of the Government in 
India. 

It is with particular pleasure I assure 
your Lordship, that I have received the 
most cordial support from the Honourable 
Rear-Admiral Stopford and Commodore 
Broughton, during the period of their 
commanding the squadron. The former 
was pleased to allow a body of 500 seamen, 
under that valuable officer, Captain Sayer, 
of the Leda, to assist at our batteries, 
Their services were particularly useful, 
and I have the satisfaction to assure you, 
that both the artillery and engineers were 
actuated by the same zeal, in performing 
their respective duties, that has been so 
Conspicuous in all ranks and departments, 
though, from the deficiency of the means 
at their disposal, their operations were un- 
avoidably embarrassed with uncommon 
difficulties. - 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
S. Avcumuty, Lieut.-General. 


LIST OF KILLED AND WOUNDED. 
Total killed—Europeans, 1 licutenant- 


colonel, 3 captains, 9 lieutenants, 2 ensigns, 
2 staff serjeants, 6 serjeants, 91 rank and 
file. Natives—2jemindars, 2 havildars, 
23 rank and file. 


Total wounded—Europeans, 3 licute- 
nant-colonels, 2 majors, 14 captains, 36 
lieutenants, 7 ensigns, 1 staff serjyeant, 22 
serjeants, 2 drummers, 513 rank and file. 
Natives—2 subildars or serangs, 4 jemin- 
dars, 9 havildars, 1 drummer, 107 rank 
and file. ~ 

Total missing—13 rank and file. 

Total horses—14 killed, 21 wounded, 
3 missing. 

P. A. Agnew, Adj.-Gen. 


[Next follows letters from Rear-Admi- 
ral Stopford, and Commodore Broughton, 
detailing the particulars of the co-opera- 
tion of the navy in the reduction of Bata- 
via, and the attack upon Fort Cornelis. 

A letter from Rear Admiral Stopford, 
dated Scipion, Batavia Roads, Sept. 4 
States, that Commodore Broughton sailed 
that morning, with the Illustrious, Lion, 
Minden, and Leda, and was directed to 
rendezvous off Gressi, until joined by the 
transports conveying the sepoys and crd- 
nance stores, for the attack upon the ene- 
my’s remaining possessions upon the island 
of Java, at Gressi and Sourabaya. Lieut. 
Gen. Sir $. Auchmuty and Admiral Stop- 
ford proposed sailing the following day. 


A letter from Captain Hoare, of his’ 


Majesty’s ship Minden, gives an account 
of two contests between 200 soldiers, royat 
marines and seamen, landed from the 
Minden, and 500 of the enemy’s choser 
troops, near Bantam, on the coast of dava, 
in both of which the French were entirely 
defeated, with great loss. The loss of the 
detachment from the Minden was 2 killed 
and 23 wounded. 

-A letter from Lieut. Edmund Lyons, of 
the Minden, gives an account of his hav- 
ing, with only 34 seamen, in the launch 
and cutter, stormed the Dutch fort ov 
Marrack, on the coast of Java, mounting 
54 guns, and garrisoned at the time by 
180 soldiers, and the crews of two buais, 
disabling the guns in their possession, ané& 
every other part of the battery which if 
was practicable to destroy, which was com 
pleted by dawn of day, when it Was jud- 
ged prudent to embark. On reaching the 
boats, the launch was bilged, and beat uy 
so high with the surf, as to leave no pro- 
spect of getting her afloat, ali the men 
therefore embarked in the cutter. “Ine 
sun Was now rising, and Licut. Lyons 
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adds, ** the momentary gratiiication the 
enemy might have felt, by our leaving the 
Jaunch, must have vanished, when they 


vbeheld a small boat bearing away their co-- 


Yours, a public and undeniable testimony 
of the few men that attacked them, which 
amounted to 35, including ofticers.” The 
Lieutenant particularly notices the gallan- 
try of Mr W. Langten, midshipman, who 
received a slight wound from a bayonet 5 
and Mr C. H. Franks, midshipman, a 
young man of only fifteen years of age, 
who volunteered to hoist the British flag, 
a service he performed most gallantly, un- 
der a heavy tire—Four men were slightly 
wounded. | 


UNITED STATES. 


ADJUSTMENT OY THE AFFAIR OF THE CHESA- 
PEAKE AND THE LEOPARD. 


New York, Nov. 16. 
MFSSAGE TO THE SENATE AND HOUSE OF RFe 
PRESENTATIVES-OF THE UNITED STATES. 


T communicate to Congress copies of a 
correspondence between the Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
Great Britain and the Secretary of State, 
relative to the aggression committed by a 
British ship of war on the United States 
frigate Chesapeake, by which it will be 
seen, that that subject of difference be- 
tween the two countries is terminated by 
an offer of reparation, which has been ac- 
ceded to. James Mapison. 

Washington, Nov. 13, 


FOSTER TO MR MONROF. 
Washington, Oct. 30. 

Sir—I had already the honour to men- 
tion to vou, that [came to this country 
furnished with instructions from his Royal 
Ifighness the Prince Regent, in the name 
and on the behalf of his Majesty, for the 
purpose of proceeding to a final adjust- 
ment of the differences which have arisen 
between Great Britain and the United 
States of America, in the affair of the 
Chesapeake frigate, and I had also that of 
acquainting you with the necessity under 
which I found myself of suspending the 
execution of those instructions, in conse- 
quence of my not having perceived that 
any steps whatever were taken by the A- 
merican Government to clear up the cir- 
eumstances of an event which threatened 
so materially to interrupt the harmony 
Subsisting between our two ¢countries, as 


that which occurred in the month of Iazt 
May, between the United States ship Pre. 
sident and his Majesty's ship Little Belt, 
when every evidence before his Majesty's 
Government seemed to show that a most 
evident and wanton outrage had been 
committed on a British sloop of war by an 
American Commodore. 

A Court of Inquiry, however,. as you 
informed me in your letter of the llth 
inst. has since been held, by order of the 
President of the United States, on the 
conduct of Commodore Rodgers, and this 
preliminary to further discussion of the 
subject being all that I asked in the first 
instance, as due to the friendship hetween 
the two States, I have now the honour to 
asjuaint you, that I am ready to pro- 
ceed, in the truest spirit of concilia- 
tion, to lay before you the terms of repara- 
tion which his Royal Highhess has com- 
manded me to propose to the United 
States Government, and only wait to 
know when it will suit your convenience 
to enter upon the discussion. 

Aug. J. Fostrn. 
The Hon. James Monroe, S. 8. 


MR MONROE TO MR FOSTER. 


Department of state, 
Sir, Oct. 31, 1811. 


I have just had the honour to receive 
your letter of the 30th of this month. 

lam glad to find that the communica- 
tion which I had the honour to make to 
you on the 11th inst. relative ‘to the Court 
of Inquiry, Which was the subject of it, is 
viewed by you in the favourable light 
which you have stated. 

Although I regret that the proposition 
which you now make, in consequence of 
that communication, has been delayed to 
the present moment, I am ready to re- 
ecive the terms of it whenever you may 
think proper to communicate them. Per- 
mit me to add, that the pleasure of find- 
ing them satisfactory will be duly aug- 
mented, if they should be introductory to 
a removal of all the differences depending 


between our two countries, the hope ot 


which is so little encouraged by your past 
correspondence. A prospect of such a re- 
sult will be embraced, on my part, with 
a spirit of conciliation, equal to that 
which has been expressed by you. 

James Monroe. 
A. J. Foster, Esq. 
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MR FOSTER TO MR MONROE. 
Washington, Nov. 1. 1811. 


Sia—In pursuance of the erders which 
] have received from his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent, in the name and on the 
behalf of his Majesty, for the purpose of 
proceeding to a final adjustment of the dif- 
terences Which have arisen between Great 
Britain and the United States, in the affair 
of the Chesapeake frigate, I have the ho- 
nour to acquaint you—First, that I om 
instructed to repeat to the American Go- 
vernment the prompt disavowal made by 
his Majesty (and recited in Mr Frskine’s 
note of April 17,1809,to Mr Smith) on being 
apprised of the unauthovised act of the of- 
ticer in command of his naval forces on the 
coast of America, whose recal from an 
highly important and honourable com- 
mand immediately ensued as a mark of his 
Majesty’s disapprobation. 

Secondly, That I am authorised to offer, 
in addition to that disavowal, on the part 
of his Royal Highness, the immediate re- 
storation, as far as circumstances will ad- 
mit, of the men who, in consequence of 
Admiral Berkeley’s orders, were forcibly 
taken out of the Chesapeake, to the vessel 
from which they were taken; or, if that 
ship should be no longer in commission, to 
such sea-port of the United States as the 
American Government may name for the 
purpose. 

Thirdly, That I am also authorised to 
offer to the American Government a suit- 
able pecuniary provision for the sufferers, 
i. consequence of the attack on the Che- 
sapeake, including the families of those 
seamen who unfortunately fell in the ac- 
len, and of the wounded survivors. 

These honourable propositions, I can 
assure you, Sir, are made with the sincere 
desire that they may prove satisfactory to 
the United States, and I trust they will 
meet with the amicable reception which 
their conciliatory nature entitles them te. 
i need scarcely add how cordially I join 
with you in the wish that they might prove 
‘ntvoductory to a removal of all the dif- 
‘erences depending between our two coun- 
tries. Ava. J. Foster. 
To the Hon. James Monroe, &c. 


MR MONROE TO MR FOSTER. 
Washingtoa, Nov. 12. 1811. 
Sin—I have had the honour to receive’ 
your letter of the Ist November, and te 
lav it before the President. 
It is much to be regretted that the repa~ 
Jannary 1812. 
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ration due for such an aggression as that 
committed on the United States frigate the 
Chesapeake, shouid have been so long de- 
layed; nor could the translation of the of- 
fending officer, from one command to an- 
other, be regarded as constititing a part 
of a reparation otherwise satisfactory ; 
considering, however, the existing cir- 
cumstances ef the case, and the early and 
amicable attention paid to it by his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, the President 
accedes to the proposition contained in 
your letters, and, in so doing, your Go«. 
vernment will, I am _ persnaced, see a 
proof of the conciliatory disposition by 
which the President has been actuated. 

The officer commanding the Chesapeake, 
now lying in the harbour of Boston, will 
be instructed to receive the men who are 
tou be restored to that ship. I have the 
honour, &c. James Monroe. 
Aug. J. Foster, Esq. &c. 


FURTHER DOCUMENTS ACCOMPANYING 
THE PRESIDENTS MESSAGE. 


ORDERS IN COUNCIL. 

Mr Foster, in his letters of the 3d, Lith, 
14th, and 16th July 1810, and Mr Mon- 
roe, the American Minister, insists, that 
the Berlin and Milan dectees had not been 
effectually repealed, and that the Regent 
could not therefore forego the just measure. 
of retaliation, which his Majesty, in his 
defence, had found it necessary to have re- 
course to. 

Mr Monrce, in reply to Mr Foster, dat- 
ed 23d July, considers that his Govern- 
ment was bound to respect the solemn de- 
claration of the French Government, Aug. 
5, 1810, that the decrees were repealed ; 
argues that they are repealed from the re- 
lease of the New Orleans packet, the Grace,: 
Anne, and other vessels. . 

Mr Foster, in a letter of the 24th July, 
asks, whether it is the determination of the 
President te rest satisfied with the partial 
repeal of the Berlin and Milan decrees, 
which Mr Monroe believes to have taken 
place. To this noreply seems to have been 
given. In a letter from Mr Foster, dat- 
ed 26th July, he shews that Mr Monroe 
had not, in his letter of the 23d of July, 
adduced any satisfactory proof of the re- 
peal of the obnoxious decrees of France, and. 
he urges afresh the injustice of the Ameri- 
can Government in persevering in their 
union with the French system tg crush the 
commerce of Great Britain. 

In a reply to this letter by Mr Monroc, 
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on the Ist October, he does not bring for- ’ 
ward any fresh evidence to shew that the 
Berlin and Milan decrees are repealed, and 
he seems to evade the discussion. 

In a note, dated 17th October, from Mr 
Monroe, he incloses two letters from Mr 
Russell, the American Charge d’Affaires at 
Paris, stating that the Berlin and Milan 
decrees had ceased to be executed, and a 
note from the Marquis Wellesly, dated on 
the 14th August, to Mr Smith, acknow- 
ledging the receipt of a letter from Mr 
Foster, stating that he had commenced 
his negociations with Mr Monroe, relative 
to the orders in Council. | 

Mr Foster, in a letter dated the 22d 
October, alludes to Mr Russell’s letters, 
announcing the liberation of four or five 
American vessels, captured and brought in- 
to French ports since the Ist of Novem- 
ber ; and he adds to Mr Monroe, ** I hope 
you will not think it extraordinary if I 
should contend that the seizure of Ameri- 
can ships by France, since Nev. 1, and the 
positive and unqualified declarations of the 
French Government, are stronger proofs of 
the continued existence of the French de- 
crees, and the bad faith of the Ruler of 
France, than the restoration of five or six 
vessels, too palpably given up for fallacious 
purposes, or in testimany of his satisfac- 
tion at the attitude taken by America, is a 
proof of their revocation, or of his return 
to the principles of justice.” 

Mr Monroe, in his reply, dated October 
28, to this letter, adverts to Mr Russell's 
letters, and states, that it might have been 
fairly presumed, that the new evidence af- 
forded of the complete revoeation of the 
French decrees, so far as they interfered 
with the commerce of the United States 
with the British dominions, would have 
been followed by an immediate repeal of 
the orders in Council. 

Mr Foster, in reply, dated Oct. 31, in- 
sists again, that ** where proof can be ob- 
tained of the decrees being in existence, we 
have it, namely, in the ports of France, in 
which vessels have been avowedly seized 
under their operation since Nov. 1.” 

THE PRESIDENT AND LITTLE BELT. 

Mr Foster, in his correspondence on this 
subject, demands the immediate disavowal 
of the act of aggression committed by the 
President, and requires a just reparation. 

Mr Monroe states, that no orders of a 
hostile nature had been given to Commo- 
dore Rodgers. | 

Mr Monroe subsequently transmits the 
result of the Court of Inquiry on Commo- 


dore Rodgers, 


Mr Foster replies, that he shall trans- 
mit it to his Government without delay. 


o¢cUPATION OF FLORIDA. 


Mr Foster, in a letter of the 2d July, 
protests against the occupation of West 
Florida by the United States. Mr Monroe, 
in his reply, dated on the 8th, argues, that 
the province formed part of Louisiana, 
which was ceded to France, and bought of 
France by the United States. Mr Foster, 
on the 5th September, calls upon the Ame- 
rican Government to explain the conduct 
of Governor Mathews, in attempting to 
subvert the Spanish authority in East 
Florida. 

Mr Monroc replies, that Spain has com- 
mitted spoliations on American commerce, 
and that America looks to East Florida to 
indemnify her for them. 

In an American paper of the 5th Decem- 
ber, we have the report to the House of 
Representatives of the Committee on Fo- 
reign relations, on the President’s message. 
This document is quite decisive in its tone, 
more so than any that has hitherto appear- 
ed in America, and plainly intimates that 
war must be the issue of the present fluc- 
tuating state of relations between the twe 
powers. With this view preparations, 
beth naval and military, are recommended, 
and merchant vessels are to be allowed to 
arm. under certain regulations, that they 
may be able to defend themselves against 
the British cruizers. If this proposal is 
carried into effect, war must very speedily 
be the consequence. 

The American papers also contain the - 
annual financial report of Mr Gallatin, the 
Secretary to the Treasury ; from which it 
appears, that the amount of the permanent 
revenue for the year 1812, is 6,600,000 
dollars, and the annual expenditure 
9,200,000, leaving a deficiency of 
2,600,000. 

It is proposed that this deficiency should 
be provided for in the present year by an 
addition of 50 per cent. to the present du- 
ties, and a continuance of the temporary 
duties called ** the Mediterranean Fund,” 
these being sufficient for the purpose, and 
preferable to a new internal tax. As, how- 
ever, the revenue for the years after 1812, 
it is estimated, will not exceed that of the 
present year, Mr Gallatin urges upon Con- 
gress the importance of providing a per- 
manent annual revenue of nine millions of 
dollars in order to meet the current ex- 
pences of Government, interest on the na- 
tional debt, &c. 
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SPAIN & PORTUGAL. 


(FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE.) 
EXTRACTS OF OFFICIAL DISPATCHES FROM 
LORD WELLINGTON. 


« Frenada, Dec. 4, 1811. 

- « Don Carlos D’Espagne has informed 
me, that he attacked the enemy on the 
28th of November, on their retreat from 
the Sierra de Francia, between Miranda 
and Endrinal, with a detachment of Don 
Julian Sanchez’s infantry, and a detach- 
ment of the regiment de la Princessa. On 
their arrival at Endrinal, they were at- 
tacked by: Don Julian Sanchez, with his 
cavalry, and were obliged to form in a 
square. 

*¢ Don Carlos informs me that the ene- 
my suffered considerable loss ; and that his 
troops got possession of some of the money, 
of which the enemy had plundered the in- 
habitants of the Sierra de Francia.” 


*¢ Frenada, Dec. 12. 

‘* The enemy have made no movement 
of importance in this quarter, since I ad- 
dressed you on the 4th inst. 

** T have received accounts from Cadiz 
to the 30th of November; General Ballas- 
teros had been obliged again to retire. It 
appears that the enemy have brought some 
troops from Grenada to act upon General 
Ballasteros, as well as the division under 
General Semele, belonging to the Ist 
corps. 

“The official accounts from Valencia 
come down as far as the 20th of Novem- 
ber. The enemy had not at that period 
made any progress in their attack upon 
General Blake’s position, in front of the 
town. The Chiefs of Guerillas Duran, Fl 
Empecinado, and Espoz y Mina, had been 
very active and successful in their opera- 
tions against the enemy.” 


FROM COLONFL GREEN, IN CATALONIA, 
** Vich, Nov. 11. 

** I feel very great satisfaction in in- 
forming your Lordship, that success has 
continued to favour all the enterprizes of 
the Baron Eroles. From Cervera he 
marched by the Seo de Urgel to Puigcerda, 
dispersed the regular and militia force of 
the enemy, to the amount of about 1500 
men, the latter suffering considerable loss. 
The Baron has succeeded in making con- 
tributions of different kinds, corn, specie, 
&c. to the amount of upwards of 50,000 
dollars from France ; indeed his small co- 
jumns ‘have entered Languedoc, much 


farther than has been known since the wars 
of succession. 

** His contributions were levied with 
that judgment and exactness that they were 
seldom opposed, the militia in very few 
instances attempting resistance, and the 
villages in many confessing the justice of a 
retaliation. 

** The division of the Baron then return- 
ed into Spain by the Val de Queroll; and 
two days ago I accompanied him to the 
Gariga, with the intention of attacking a 
convoy from Gerona to Barcelona, but the 
convoy having returned, I came to this 
city, which is for the moment head-quar- 
ters. Indeed, whenever the convoy shall 
attempt a passage, it will inevitably meet 
with a severe loss, a circumstance in the 
present state of the French army in this 
province, I should conceive to be avoided 
if possible ; but the necessity of Barcelona 
now has become so great, that the loss 
would be nearly counterbalanced by thein- 
convenience. 

** At present no day arrives but the 
enemy lose men, and none but the Spanish 
arms gain recruits and confidence.” 


FRANCE, 
Paris, Dec. 22. 
IMPERIAL DECREE. 

Napo.tron, \c.—The Senate, after hav- 
ing heard the Orators of the Council of 
State, has decreed, and we ordain as fol- 
lows :— 


FXTRACT FROM THE REGISTER OF THF CON- 
SFERVATIVE SENATE OF 20TH pec. 1811. 


The Conservative Senate, &c. decrees— 

** Art. 1.—One hundred and twenty thou- 
sand men of the conscription of 1812, are 
placed at the disposal of the Minister, 
for the purpose of recruiting the army. 

‘© 2.—-They shall be taken from the 
Frenchmen who were born between the 
Ist of January 1792, and the 3]st of the 
same year. 

3.—-The ‘appeals and their periods 
shall be determined by the regulations of 
the public administration. 

4.—-The present Senatus Consultum 
shall be transmitted by a message to his 
Imperial and Royal Majesty. 

** We direct and ordain that these pre- 
sents, having the great seal of state affix- 
ed to them, and being inserted in the bul- 
letin of laws, shall be addressed to all 
Courts, Tribunals, and Administrative 
Authorities, in order that they may inrol 
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them in their registers, attend to them 
themselves, and cause them to be observ- 
ed by others, and the Grand Judge, the 
Minister of Justice, is charged to cause 
and superintend their publication. 
** December 20, 1811. 
(Signed) NapoLron.” 


The French Government, which has 
been actively occupied in promoting the 
cultivation of beet-root, to prevent the ne- 
cessity of importing sugar from the West 
indies, has ordered that a very large track 
of land on the banks of the Elbe should be 
planted with this article. 


SCUTH AMERICA. 


CONSPIRACY IN MEXICO. 
(Translated from the Havannah Gazette.) 


TO THE PUBLIC. 

** | was repeatedly informed last night, 
that a conspiracy was to take place this 
day, in this capital. I immediately com- 
municated the intelligence to the Junta of 
Public Safety, which, with its accustom- 
ed zeal and activity, discovered the truth 
pf this iniquitous plan. Their principal 
object was, to seize my person, to unjoint 
the Government, and introduce anarchy 
and discord, the greatest of all public evils, 
with which the wretches intended to satiate 
their vile passions. My constant attention 
for the tranquillity of this capital, the feli- 
city of which I have so much at heart, 
prompted me to take those measures of 
precaution which the public have witness- 
ed; and I had the satisfaction and joy to 
see that the valiant troops, and the gene- 
tality of the inhebitants of this nobie city, 
are 2s much attached to my person as they 
are faithful to their King. 

** The principal persons concerned in 
this unquitous plot have been discovered 
and arrested, and the police is with the 
greatest activity endeavouring to secure the 
rest of the conspirators, who will be im- 
mediately punished with that rigour the 
law directs. 

** Pranersco Venecas, Viceroy. 

** Mexico, August 3.” 

By letters that have been received, we 
learn that the three principal promoters of 

.@ conspiracy were publicly exeeuted in 
\ekico, and that many others would soon 
Suiler, amongst whom are a number of 
soe-celasties and attornies; that about 300 
ostsurs had been sent to the Castle of St 
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John de Ulica, in Vera Cruz; and, tnativ, 
that the greatest tranquillity now reigns 1, 
Mexico. 


NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 


LO*s OF THE HERO, ST GEORGE, AND 
DEFENCE. 


The following articles from Amsterdam 
and Copenhagen, contain the melancholy 
intelligence cf the loss of St George, of 9s 
guns, and the Hero and Defence, 74s. 
with a number of smatier vessels, on their 
return from the Baltic, last month :— 


** Amsterdam, Dec. 26. 

‘s We have received from the Texel de- 
tails which cannot fail of being afflicting to 
Lumamity, orcasioned by a gale of wind 
experienced in the North Sea. The ships 
overtaken by this tempest, formed, as it 
appears, part of a convoy of more than 100 
sail, returning from Sweden to Engiand. 
Jaden, it is believed, with warlike stores. 
At break of day, the 25th December, after 
a most dreadful night, a frigate, two brigs, 
and a ship of the line, were perceived 
at about a Jeague distance from the coast 
of the Texel. The ship of the line was en- 
tirely dismasted. Two brigs have. been 
driven upon the coast, where they were 
wrecked. 

‘© T'wo brigs belonging to his Majesty, 
and the privateer Furet, saved 136 men 
from a ship which was wrecked, and have 
brought an English brig inte the Helder. 


_ The Captain of the Furet declares, that he 


saw a ship of the line, which he believes 
to be the Hero, perish, without its being 
possible for him to render them. the least 
assistance.” 


Ainsterdam, Dec. 30. 

Among the number of English ships lost 
or sunk off the Texel, are the fellow- 
ing: 

The Hero of 74 guns—crew lost. 

The Centurion, of eight carronades— 
crew lost. 

The Grasshopper, of 18 guns, and a 
erew of 120 men, and 16 passengers, ran 
aground, was afterwards got off and con- 
ducted into the roud—the pilot only perish- 
ed. 

The Archimede, a transport brig, lost— 
29 of her crew saved. 

The Flora transport, of 359: tons, laden 
with 1500: barrels. of powder, and 250 
chests of arms, each containing 20, sunk 
—a2 part of the crew has been saved; 2 
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eat number of the chests and arms are 
expected to be recovered, 

‘The Rosina, of 150 tons, returning in 
ballast—the Captain and 17 men drown- 
ed. 

The Buckman, from Baltimore, return- 
ing in ballast, sunk—the Captain and 13 
men lost. 

A brig sunk between Campen and 
Bergen. 

In al! 147 men have been saved.—(Mo- 
niteur, January 3.) 


Copenhagen, Dec. 31. 


Advice has been received here of the 
English Admiral’s ship St George, of 98 
guns, commanded by Adin. Rey nehin and 
the Defence of 74 guns, Captain UW. Ait- 
kins, having, on the morning of the 24th 
of December, been stranded on the coast 
of the Barony of Ryssenteen, in the dis- 
trict of Rinkooping. The crew of the first 
named ship is said to have consisted of 
850 men, and that of the last 530, exclusive 
of Officers. In half an hour after the De- 
fence struck, she went entirely to pieces, 
and the whole of the crew were drowned, 
with the exception of five seamen and one 
marine, who saved themselves on pieces of 
the wreck. The body of Captain Aitkins 
was washed on shore. In the afternoon of 
the following day a part of the St George’s 
cabin and stern frame, on which a number 
of people .were standing, was perceived 
from the shore ; and pietes of the mast be- 
ing cut away, a number of people got upon 
it, of whom, it is supposed, but very few 
can have escaped, as the waves and cur- 
rent, Which ran strong southerly, with the 
wind at N. N. W. washed the people off it 
before they could reach the shore. Some 
«endeavoured to save themselves on a raft, 
but who, according to report, had perish- 
ed. Accounts had likewise been received 
from Lerwig, stating that the St George 
was entirely sunk, and only 12 men of her 
crew saved. The ship was above 300 fa- 
thoms off the shore. The six men saved 
out of the Defence have, on examination, 
declared, that the first cause of this mis+ 
turtune was the St Ceorge having lost 
most. of her masts in a gale of wind while 
otf Laland, in the Belt, and consequently, 
when she came into the North Sea, could 
not easily be brought into stays, or keep up 
with the fleet which came out from Win- 
#0e, near ta Gottenburgh, on the 16th of 
this month. As it was blowing a heavy: 
gale, Admiral Saumarez gave arders for 
the Defence and Cressy to keep close to 
the St George. The Hero and some smal- 


ler ships were directed, as the wind was 
against them, to return back to Wingoe, 
while a part of the merchant vessels which 
had left the other ships of the line, shaped 
their course forEngland. The St George and 
Defence kept the North Seas five days, in 
a dreadful gale from W. N. W. W. and 
S. but at length had to combat with a ter- 
rible tempest from the N. W. until they 
were lost. 


LIST OF cAPTURES, Kc. FROM TRE ENEM 


(From the London Gazette.) 


May 23.—Sixteen French gun-boat:, 
taken and burnt by the Sir Francis Drake, 
off Rembang, in the East Indies, 

July 31.—Six gun-boats taken by the 
boats of the Procris, off Indramay river, 
Kast Indies. 

August 29.—The Hing of Rome, French: 
privateer, of 10 guns and 46 men, by the 
Weazle sloop, off Cyprus. 

October 11.—Three gun-boats, in the 
guiph of Salerno, by a pariy of marines 
and seamen belonging to the Imperieuse, 
who gallantly stormed a fort, by which 
they were protected ; obligi®g treble their 
numbers to fly in ail directions. 

—24. The French privateer Syrene, of 
six guns and 61 men, off cape Blanco, by 
the Guadaloupe sleop of war. 

Nov. 30.—French letter of marque Le 
Comte Renaud, of 24 guns, laden with 
spices, Sugar and coffee, by the Rover sloop 
of war. 

Dec. 1.—A convoy of one chase maree 
and six merchant vessels, burnt and driven 
on shore near the Isle d’Aix, by the Arrow: 
schooner, and the bagats of the Collossus and 
Conquestador. 

The Danish privateer Skanderbeik, of 
10 guns and 36 men, by the Ranger sloop 
of war. 

The French lugger L’Heureuse Etoile, 
of four guts and 12 men, by the Censor 
gun-hrig. 

The Danish cutter, Commodore Sullen, 
of four guns and. 19 men, by the Forward 
gun-brig. 

— 9. French privateer La Courageuse, 
of 14 guns and 79 men, ofthe Eddystone, 
by the Rhin frigate. 

—lL French privateer Anacreon, off 
the Dogger Bank, by the Prince of Wales 
hired cutter. 

—12. French lugger Le Brave, of 16 
guns and 60 men, off Dunkirk, by the 

—is. A large French privateer, of 18 
guns and full of men, driven on shore and 

destroyed, 
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destroyed, off Cape Levie, by the Thracian 
sloop of war. 

—-9. Le Rodeur, French privateer, of 
14 guns and 60 men, between Dover and 
Calais, by the Royalist sloop of war. 

—25. A French national brig, with 
troops on board, driven on shore near 
Calais, by the Locust gun-brig, and beaten 
to pieces by the surf. 

—31. The Danish privateer Alvor, of 
guns and 38'men, off St Abb’s Head, 
by the Egeria sloop of war, 

Jan. 6.—Le Furet, French privateer, of 


t4 guns and 56 men, off Folkstone, by the 


Rovalist sloop of war. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE KING. 

His Majesty's physicians have been ex- 
amined before Committees of both Houses 
of Parliament. Their evidence, which is, 
in both cases, in eftect the same, is in sub- 
stance, as follows :— 

Dr Heberden considers his Majesty’s re- 
covery improbable, but not hopeless. He 
does not expect the King will recover. 

Dr Munro considers the present mental 
health of his Majesty insane ;” his re- 
covery very improbable, but he does not en- 
tirely despair. 

Dr Simmons. —‘* His Majesty’s mental 
health is much deranged—his recovery im- 
probable, but not hopeless.” 

Dr John Willis. —** His Majesty’s men- 
tal health is ina high degree of derange- 
ment, and his recovery very improbable, 
Hut not impossible. Has not an expecta- 
tion of recovery.” | 


Dr Baillic.—“ Within the last two or 


three days (the examination was on the 
f4th) his Majesty’s mind has been entire- 
ly lost in error—does not expect recovery. 

Sir H. Halford.—** Recovery very im- 
probable.” 


Dr R. Willis.—Recovery all but impos- 
sible.” 


ANOTHER MOST, DREADFUL MURDFR OF A 
WHOLF FAMILY. 

On the night of the 19th December, an- 
other most sanguinary murder was com- 
mitted at No. 81, Gravel Lane, London, 
only a few yards distant from the scene of 
bieod in Ratcliffe Highway, recorded in our 
last number. Between and 12 o'clock 
at might, the neighbours opposite to the 
bouse just mentioned were alarmed by a 
ery of ** Murder!" coming from a person 
a his shirt, who was descending from a 


two pair of stairs window by the sheets ef 
his bed knotted together. On his reaching 
the street, he informed those who were as- 
sembled by his cries, that there were mur- 
derers in the house, in the act of assassi- 
nating the whole family. An alarm was 
instantly given, and two resolute men, 
armed themselves with axes and pokers, 
and broke open the door, when, dreadful 
to relate, they first found the mistress of 
the house and the maid-servant lying up- 
on one another by the kitchen fire, with 
their throats cut from ear to ear. On con- 
tinuing their search, they proceeded to the 
cellar, where they found the master of the 
house quite dead, one of his legs broken, 
and his head nearly severed from his body. 
The scene of this horrid affair was the 
King’s Arms public-house, and the unfor- 
tunate persons murdered, are, Mr and Mrs 
Williamson, the landlord and landlady, and 
their servant-maid Biddy, an Irish girl.— 
The person who made his escape by the 
window, as above described, was a lodger, 
of the name of Turner. He states, that, 
when in bed and asleep, he was alarmed by 
2 great noise below ; he then went cauti- 
ously down stairs, where he saw a man in 
a flannel jacket, rifling the pockets of the 
landlady, Mrs ‘Villiamson, who was then 
lying near the kitchen fire, apparently life- 
less. Turner then came to the resolution 
of getting out of his window, which, by the 
aid of the bed-clothes, he effected. 

The unfortunate sufferers were all dress- 
ed and going about their usual business 
when they were murdered, and it is sup- 
posed that the savages who committed the 
barbarous act had entered the house upon 
pretence of obtaining refreshment, a short 
time before the landlord shut up his house 
for the night. 

It is much to be lamented that, as in the 
case of Mr Marr’s family, the perpetrators 
of these savage barbarities escaped the vigi- 
lance and activity of the different police of- 
ficers in London in endeavouring to dis- 
cover and bring the miscreants to justice 
has hitherto been ineffectual. A person of 
the name of John Williams, an English- 
man, and formerly a sailor, was apprehend- 
ed a snort time after ; and underwent seve- 
ral examinations, in the course of which, 
such circumstances appeared against him, 
as left little doubt in the minds of most 
people, that he had been engaged both in 
the murder of the family of Mr Marr and 
Mr Williamson. By an unpardonable ne- 
glect, however, on the part of those to 
whose custody he was committed, Williams 
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found means a few nights after his appre- 
hension to put an end to his own life, in 
the cell in which he was confined, by 
strangling himself with his handkerchief, 
one end of which he had tied round his neck, 
and fastened the other to the post of his bed- 
stead. The post was soshort, that his legs 
and thighs were upon the ground, so that 
he was obliged to sit deown as it were, to 
accomplish his purpose ; and to effect it in 
that way, must have been a work of long 
time and difliculty. | 

On searching the apartment of Williams, 
at his lodgings, a pair of bloody trowsers, 
with several other articles of his apparel 
stained with blood, and a French knite— 
also blood stained, were found. The maul 
which was found in Mr Marr's shop, after 
the murder, has also been identified by the 
landlord of the house at which Williams 
lodged, as one which had been long about 
his house, and which he used for breaking 
coals. These facts, together with the 
suicide of Williams, sufficiently confirm 
his guilt. It is certain, however, that he 
must have had accomplices; but how many, 
or who they are, as yet remains undis- 
covered. 

The body of Williams, after being ex- 
posed, amidst the execrations of the popu- 
lace, through the streets of London, was 
buried in a cross road, near the scene of his 
guilt, and a stake driven through the 
body. 


EARTHQUAKES. 

On the morning of the 30th November 
last, about twenty minutes before three, a 
shock, resembling that of an earthquake, 
was felt very generally in the towns of 
Portsmouth, Portsea, and Gosport, and 
Vicinity. It was instantaneous, and cau- 
sed such a tremendous motion in many 
houses, that as many as twenty families 
were awoke by it, and sprang out of bed 
to ascertain its cause. To many persons 
whom it awoke, it appeared as though 
some heavy body had been moved in 
the lower part of the house, and shook 
its whole fabric; to others, it was a sud- 
den motion of the bed, as though caused 
by the main strength of a person standing 
near it; the furniture in their rooms 
cracked, and the handles of the chairs 
moved as by an electric shock. Several 
soldiers on guard said that it was attended 


by a hollow rumbling noise; and severaf 
people belonging to vessels in the harbour 
described the water as violently agitated 
for some minutes. It appears tu have 
lasted inland near a minute. 

On the 18th instant, a similar shock was 
felt in Oxfordshire and the neighbouring 
counties. Accounts from ~ Tetsworth, 
Bletchindon, Radley, Wolvercot, and ma- 
ny other villages, mention, that the win- 
dows were much shaken, and in many 
houses the shock was plainly felt by the 
alarmed inhabitants; it was accompanied 
by a deep rumbling noise, similar to the 
sound of a distant discharge of heavy ord- 
nance. <A gentleman of Oxford, walking 
in Christ Church Meadow, heard this noise 
very plainly, and, from its uncommon 
sound, he immediately guessed it must 
proceed from an earthquake. In some 
places this noise was heard for upwards of 
ten minutes. 


Sir W. Drummond conceives, that he 
has discovered, in Malta, the burial place 
ot Hannibal. He adduces several reasons 
for thinking, that although Hannibal fell 
in Bythinia, by the perfidy of King Pru- 
Sias and the Roman General Flaminius, 
Yet his ashes were brought from thence to 
Yepose among his countrymen and relatives 
at Malta. It appears, that in the year 
1761, in the district of Ben Ghisa, in 
Malta, was discovered a sepulchral cave. 
In the wall of this cave was a_ hollew 
square, in which was cut, in Pheniciaa 
characters, the epitaph annexed, whici: 
Sir W. has thus translated— 


Fhe Inner Chamber of the Sanctuary of the 
Sepulchre of [annibal. 
Illustrious in the consummation of calamity, 
He was beloved. 

The peopie lament, when arrayed 
in order of battle, 
Hannibal, the son of Bar-Melech. 


Sir W. D. argues, that the name of the 
district of Malta, where stands this se- 
pulchre, Ben Ghisa, is a corruption of 
what ancient writers intended by the fa- 
mily of Amilear Giscon, which was neariy 
related to that cf Amilcar Baraca, or, by 
transposition, Buraca Amilcur, would be 
the Punie Order; and, as on the tomb, 
Bar-Melech. 
IRELAND. 
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IRELAND. 


ALL7GED CONSPIRACY. 


Dublin, Jan. 8. 

About eight days ago, a meeting was 
heid of the Trustces of the Charity School 
belonging to the Catholic Chapel in Church 
Street. The schoolmaster neglected to at- 
tend at the usual hour, and arrived in a 
state of intoxication, as the trustees were 
about to disperse. He was severely repri- 
manded for his absence, and required to 
state the reason of it. He endeavoured to 


excuse himself, saying that he had been 


detained by important business ; but, as his 
duty required that all his time should be 
devoted to the school, the trustees refused 
to admit any such excuse, and then he 
stated broadly that he had been engaged 
w the business of the new association, to 
one division of which he said he was Se- 
cretary. The nature of this association 
was inquired of him, and he gave the fol- 
lowing account— 

That it was an association instituted for 
the purpose of separating Ireland from 
England by force of arms; that it had also 
for one of its objects the extirpation of he- 
resy 3 that, however, the most active per- 
son he knew of in it was a Mr Fisher, a 
Protestant, who had assured him and the 
other persons he engaged in the plan, that 
it had the sanction of the Catholic Com- 
niittee, and that Mr Hay was their private 
secretary ; that he had been supplied with 
a blunderbuss, and many others were arm- 
ed, as it was easy to procure arms out of 
the stores of the Castle! and that an at- 
tack was shorily to be made in Dublin, as 
they were assured that the garrison was at 
present very weak. 

Such was the substance of the statement 
made by this man. The trustees adjourn- 
ed to the next day, and then called him be- 
fore them. Being sober he wished to con- 
ceal or retract the facts, but, being closely 
pressed, he admitted that he had become a 
member of such an association, and repeat- 
ed the account he had given the preceding 
evening, with this addition that he believ- 
ed the name of Fisher was nota real, but 
an assumed name. The trustees instantly 
dismissed him from his employment as a 
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schoolmaster, and endeavoured to mak 
him sensible of the crime he had commit- 
ted, and of the evident falsehood of the 
representations that had been made tv 
him. 

These facts were made known by the 
trustees of the charity school to the Ca- 
tholic Committee, and by that body com- 
municated to the Attorney-General. 


January 9. 
Keegan, the schoolmaster, whom we 
mentioned yesterday, is in the Tower, and 
many gentlemen were on Tuesday examin- 
ed before Mr Pole and the Attorney-Gene- 
ral, with regard to his disclosures in their 
presence. 
January 21. 
We understand a special commission will 
be issued for thetrial of Keegan. We also 
learn, that two persons, Adams and Quar- 
termas, have been committed to prison, 
charged with being concerned in the con- 
spiracy. 


The Catholic Committee met according 
to adjournment, on the 23d December ; 
and the chair was just taken by Lord Fin- 
gal, when Mr Hare, one of the pulice Ma- 
gistrates appeared, who inquired whether 
it was not the Catholic Committee, and be- 
ing answered in the affirmative, informed 
the meeting that he had authority to dis- 
perse it, as an illegal assembly. Some al- 
tercation took place, when Lord Fingal 
told the Magistrate, that the meeting wa 
assembled for a constitutional purpose, 
and that he would not quit the chair un- 
less compelled. Mr Hare then handed 
Lord Fingal from the Chair, which was 
immediately taken by Lord Netterville, 
who was in like manner displaced by Mr 
Hare. The meeting then broke vp. 

An aggregate meeting of the Catholics 
was held some days after, at which severa! 
resolutions were proposed, expressive of 
their sense of the indignity offered to the 
Catholic body in the forcible dispersion of 
the Committee, of the right of the subject 
at all times to petition the legislature, for 
a redress of grievances; and of the deter- 
mination of the Catholic body to persevere 
in that measure until] all the remaining 
disabilities should be removed. 


SCOTTISH 
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HIGH COURT OF JUSTICIARY. 


Q N the 8th Jan. came on before this 
JF Court, the trial of John Hog, change- 
keeper in North Leith, and formerly car- 
rier between Perth and Edinburgh, accused 
of entering the packet Abo, a prize vessel, 
lving in the wet dock, Leith, on the 11th 
of September last, and stealing from the 
hold of said vessel, fourteen pieces of print- 
ed cotton, and three pieces of plain cloth. 

The prisoner pleaded not guilty, and 
there being no objection made to the rele- 
vancy of the libel, a jury was chosen, and 
the trial proceeded. 

A number of witnesses were called, from 
whose testimony it appeared, that the Abo 
was captured by his Majesty's frigates, 
Ethalion and Tartar, and consigned to 
Mr David K. Whytt, merchant in Leith, 
as prize agent. On the night of the 11th 
of September, after eight o’clock, while 
William Brown and John Campbell tide-— 
waiters, and David Adamson, weighing 
porter, were walking along the north side 
ofthe new wet dock, they observed two 
men, coming towards them, with parcels 
under their arms, from one of which a 
pircel fell; they immediately seized one 
of the men, who proved to be John Hog, 
but the other made off, leaving the parcels 
he carried. Hog said the goods were his 
own, but was answered, that they must see 
what they were; and they accordingly 
took the parcels on board a brig and ex- 
«mined them while Hog remained on the 
quay. When they had examined the par- 
eels, they returned to Hog, and told him, 
that they were to lodge thera with the col- 
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ivetor of the customs, and if he could prove 
they were his property, they would be re- 
turned. The goods were accordingly lodg- 
ed there, and thirteen pieces of goods being 
shewn to Brown, Campbell, and Adamson, 
they swore they were the same they had 
seized, having foreign marks on them, and 
one of the pieces being cut in a remarkable 
manner. The cloth was also identified by 


Mr Grimes and Johnii enderson, belonging _ 


to the customhouse, and was afterwards 
brought to the Council Chamber, Leith, 
when Hog was apprehended and examin- 
ed. 

It also appeared in evidence, that the 
Abo and several other prize vessels, were 
kept by Hugh Simons, a sailor, and his son 
Hugh Simons, a lad about 14 years of age. 
The father deponed, that he knew nothing 
of the theft, but the son said he was on 
board the vessel when the robbery . was 
committed, and had a share of the booty, 
which he afterwards conveyed on board 
another prize vessel, but which was re- 
covered when he was apprehended. He 
said the robbery was committed by L. 
Pritty and another man he did not know. 
He was a tall stout man, but he could not 
swear that Hog was the person. 

The last witness examined for the 
Crown, was Lionel Pritty, tide-waiter in 
Leith. He deposed that Alex. Forster and 
himself had the charge of the Abo,and re- 
lieved one another—that on the 9th of 
September, Hog proposed to him to take 
some goods from the vessel, saying there 
was no harm in it as she was a prize ;_ he, 
however, refused on that occasion, and al- 
so did the same next ény, when a similar 
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proposition was made by Hog to him.— 
On the evening of the 11th, he, along ‘with 
Hog, went on board the Abo, and having 
forced open a hatch which communicated 
with the hold, the witness took out the 
goods from a large truss, which was after 
wards divided, the boy having rather the 
largest share to secure his‘fidelity. The 
boy was present al] the time, and brought 
a light to enable them to divide the spoil. 
That the witness and Hog walked along the 
north wall of the quay, when he stumbled 
and let fall one of the parcels, on which 


some Customhouse officers came up, but. 


he left the goods, and went off. He knew 
the officers, one of whom afterwards spoke 
to him on the subject, and advised him to 
goaway. The witness also said, that Hog 
was to pay him for his share in ready mo- 
Hev. 

Two declarations which Hog emitted 
before the Magistrates of Leith, were read, 
in which he denied all knowledge of the 
robbery, and accounted for his having the 
parcel, by saying they were given him 
by a sailor he did not know. 

Some witnesses were examined in ex- 
culpation, whose evidence was not very ma- 
terial. 

The evidence for the Crown was sum- 
med up by the Solicitor General, and by 
Mr John Haggart, Advocate for the pan- 
nel.—The Lord Justice Clerk concluded 
the trial by avery candid and impartial 
address to the Jury, who were appointed 
to return their verdict next day at 10 
o'clock, which they did accordingly, all in 
one voice finding the pannel Guilty.-——The 
Solicitor General restricted the libel to an 
arbitrary punishment; on which the Court 
sentenced him to be transported beyond 
seas for 14 years. 

Counsel for the Crown, the Solicitor Ge- 
neral and Henry Home Drummond, Esq. 
Agent, Mr Hugh Warrander, W. S.—¥or 
the pannel, John Haggart and D. Macfar- 
lane, Esqrs. Agent, Mr John Somerville. 

The trial of James Bradley, and John 
Lindsay Crawford, accused of forging cer- 
tain deeds, was to come on the 9th Janu- 
ary, but, on account of the absence of some 
material witnesses, was delayed till 3d 
February next. 


RIOTS IN EDINBURGH. 


We regret to state that on Tuesday 
night, the 31st of December, being the 
last of the year, and on that account de- 
voted by immemorial usage, and the cus- 
tom of the place, to innocent festivity, the 
streets of Edinburgh were disgraced by a 


series of riots, outrages, and robberte:, 
hitherto, we may truly say, without any 
example. During almost the whole of the 
night, after eleven o'clock, a gang of fero- 
cious banditti, armed with bludgeons and 
other weapons, infested some of the lead- 
ing streets of this metropolis, and knock. 
ed down, and robbed, and otherwise most 
wantonly abused, almost every person who 
had the misfortune to fall in their way.— 
After they had fairly succeeded in knock- 
ing down those of whom they were in pur- 
suit, they proceeded immediately to rifle 
them of their money and watches ; and the 
least symptom on their part, of anxiety to 
save their property, was a provocation to 
new outrages, which were persevered in, 
until theix lives were endangered. One 
person, we have heard of, who, after be- 
ing knocked down, made several attempts 
to preserve his watch; when he was so 
abused and kicked, on the head, and inthe 
breast, and stomach, that he was glad to 
escape with his life. Another gentleman, 
in the same unhappy predicament, succeed- 
ed in preserving his watch, though it was 
pulled so violently that the chain was 
broke, which, together with the seals, he 
lost. We have heard of many other in- 
stances of outrage, but it is unnecessary 
to enter farther into particulars. 

These outrages were chiefly committed 
by a band of idle apprentice boys, regularly 
organized for the purpose, and lurking in 
stairs and closes, from whence they issued, 
on a signal given, in large bands, and sur- 
rounded and overwhelmed those who were 
passing by. By the vigilance of the magis- 
trates, who were on the streets, or other- 
wise actively engaged in the duties of their 
oftice, until about five o’clock on Wednes- 
day morning, several of these rioters were 
apprehended on the spot, some of them 
with the stolen articles in their possession, 
and the most vigilant inquiries were set on 
foot, with a view to root out this nefactous 
combination against the peace of society, 
by bringing to exemplary justice the per- 
petrators of these outrages. 

A reward of one hundred guineas was 
offered by the Magistrates for the discovery 
of the offenders. 

We are’sorry to add, that on the 4th 
January, Dugald Campbell, a police officer. 
died of the wounds he received on the first 
day of the year.—And on the 7th, Mr | 
James Campbell, clerk to a company 1 
Leith, also died of the wounds he received 
on the same occasion. ‘Two rewards of 
100 guineas each, was offered by the Magis- 
trates, for the discovery of the —— 
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On the 2ist of December, between eight 
and nine o'clock, the following melancho- 
ly accident happened in Edinburgh. A 
house in Blair’s close Castle-hill, opposite 
the city’s reservoir, suddenly blew up with 
a great explosion, and the inhabitants in 
the floor above, were instantly precipitated 
along with the falling ruins, into the cellar 
below. A room in the second floor was also 
blown up; in which there was luckily no 
person at the time of the accident. The 


house immediately caught fire, which, 


however, Was soon got under, when the 
persons who had fallen along with the 
rubhish were taken out. The house im- 
mediately above the cellar, is inhabited by 
aman of the name of Campbeil, his mo- 
ther. and three women lodgers, with three 
children. Campbell was much scorched ; 
his mother was killed—one of the women 
had her thigh bone broken and was much 
scorched. ‘The other two were also great- 
ly burnt and bruised. The children 
were not much hurt. The unfortunate 
sufferers were all sent to the Royal Intir- 
mary.—The Magistrates, police, and fire- 
men soon attended, and the fire was got 
under in ashort time. The gun-powder 
which occasioned the explosion, was, it is 
supposed, concealed in the cellar. One of 
the women died in the Infirmary some 
days after. 

Helen Kennedy, daughter of James 
Kennedy, farmer in Burnsworklees, has 
been committed to Dumfries jail, accused 
of having poisoned Thomas Slothart, far- 
mer in Burnswork, and his servant maid, 
on the 9th of December, by infusing arse- 
nic in the water which had been put upon 
the fire, in order to make the porridge for 
breakfast, of which, however, she would 
not participate, under pretence that that 
sort of food did not agree with her, and 
— breakfasted upon bread and 

er. 

Thomas M‘Nair, slater, who was con- 
demned for highway robbery by the High 
Court of Justiciary, was executed at Fal- 
kirk on the 26th of December, pursuant 
to his sentence. A strong party of military 
attended. It is 112 years since any per- 
son suffered at Falkirk. 

On Monday the 30th of December, two 
men broke into a house in the neighbout- 
hood of Dunfermline, and stole 2 watch 
and a pair of pantaloons. One of them 
Was soon after apprehended, and after ex- 
aMination was committed to Dunfermline 
jail. The watch was found in his posses- 
“on, Next morning on the jailor opening 


the room where he was confined, he was 
found quite dead, having hanged himself 
by means of his handkerchief. 


Asotner Comet.—The following exe 
tract from the French papers, states, that 
a new comet has just been seen :=— 

** A new comet has just been seen the 
consellation of Eridanus—-it was seen 
by M. Pons at Marseilles on the 16 ult.<- 
The thick weather did not permit it being 
seen at Paris before the Sth instant; on 
that day, at lf hours 1 minute of mean 
time, its right ascension was 64. 23. and 
the declination 13. 34. S. The apparent 
motion of the comet in right ascension, is 
retrograde and very slow, and the motion in 
declination carries it towards the northern 
hemisphere. 

** It is not visible by the naked eye; 
with very good glasses, its nucleus, the 
light of which is vivid, is surrounded 
with a light cloud, but not the slightest 
trace of a tail is to be seen. 

‘* It was announced that, on the 4th 
November, at 7. p.m. there was seen at 
Berne, in the direction of E.N. E. a comet 
above the horizon; and it was added that 
the tail was turned directly on the side of 
the horizon. It will not be unnecessary to 
remark, that these indications cannot in 
any measure relate to the comet discovered 
by M. Pons, first, because on the 4th Nov. 
this comet was still below the horizon at 
eight at night, and next, because it rises in 
the South East and has no tail. It if 
probable that the Astronomer of Berne 
mistook the Nebulous of Andromeda for a 
coinet. 

At the Imperial Observatory, } 
December, 1811. j 

Guascow, Dac. 24.——The new comet was 
seen on the evenings of the 22d and 23d 
inst. at our Observatory. Its position has 
varied considerably in declination from that 
given by the French Astronomers for the 
5th December. It is now very near the 
Equator. Its appearance, when viewed in 
the 10 feet Herschelian, with a power of 
250, is extremely beautiful. The nebulous 
cometary mass is condensed and appears 
bright, notwithstanding the vicinity of the 
moon. There is at present a fine double 
star a little to the south west. of it. The 
rapidity of its motion is evident, even in 
the common telescope, in the interval of 
one day. Its situation has been carefully 
determined on both evenings by a_ series 
of azimuths and altitudes with the great 
Astronomical circle cqnstructed by Mr 
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Thronughton. It is still in the extended 
constellation Eridanus. 


ADMIRALTY oFFiceE, pre. 24. 1811. 


This day, the Prince Regent appointed 

his Royal Highness William Duke of Cia- 

~ yence, Admiral of the Red, to be Admiral 

of the Fleet, in the room of Admiral Sir 
Peter Parker, Bart. deceased. 


WHITEHALL, 31. ISII. 


The Prince Regent has appointed Rich- 
ard Wellesley, Esq. to be one of the Lords 
of the Treasury, in room of the Hon. 
William Elliott, resigned. 

‘The Prince Regent has also aphointed 
the Rev. Dr William Jackson to be Bishop 
of Oxford, in room of the Rev. Dr Charles 
Moss, deceased. 

WHITEHALL, Jan. 21. 

His Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
has been pleased, to appoint, Geo. Douglas, 
Esq. Advocate, to be Sheriff Depute of the 
shire of Kincardine, in the room of 4dam 
Gillies, Esq. appointed a Lord of Session. 

WAR OFFICE, pEc. 30. 1811. 


His Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
has been pleased, in the name and on be- 
half of his Majesty, to appoint the follow- 
ing officers to take rank by brevet as un- 
dermentioned ; their commissions to be 
dated Ist January 1812. 

Lieutenant Generals Sir Paulus Emilius 
Irving, Bart. George Harris, Richard 
Vyse, William Viscount Cathcart, K. 'f. 
Banastre Tarleton, Sir Hew Dalrymple, 
Kint. Gordon Forbes, John Floyd, Oliver 
de Lancey, Sir James Henry Craig, K. B. 
James Stuart, John Whyt, Andrew John 
Drummond, John William Earl of Bridge- 
water, William Maxwell, George Earl of 
Pembroke, K. B. John Ear! of Chatham, 
K. G. Alexander Campbell, William Mors- 
head, Francis Dundas, Alexander Ross, 
Hon. Francis Needham, and Henry Pigot 
—io be Generals in the Army. 

Major Generals, Sir Stapleton Cotton, 
Bart. Samuel Dalrymple, William John- 
stone, Rowland H Hon. Wiiliam Sta- 
pleton, Denzil Onslow, Sir John Murray, 
Bart. Hon. Charles Hope, Sir George Pi- 
got, Bart. Frederick Maitland, John Le- 
veson Gower, Martin Hunter, John Lord 
Elphinstone, Richard Earl of Donough- 
more, Hon. John Abercromby, .Sir W. 
Carr Beresford, K. B.—to be Lieutenant 
Generals in the Army. 

Colone!s William Raymond, Terence 
O’Loghlin, George Murray, James Kempt, 


Births. 


J. H. C. de Bernewitz (with temporary 
rank) Wilhelm de Dorenberg (with tempo- 
rary rank) Henry Chester, Evan Lloyd, 
Matthew Sharp, John Lindsay, D. L. Tin- 
ling Woddrington, Richard Blunt, Henry 
Bayly, Richard Hulse, Francis Slater Re- 
bow, George Stracey Smith, Hon. E. M. 
Pakenham, Henry M‘Kinnon, Sir Thomas 
Richard Dyer, Bart. Robert Rollo Giiles- 
pie, Henry Conran, Joseph Baird, Wil- 
liam Wheatley, Willham Henry Pringle, 
James Hare, Oliver Thomas Jones, Philip 
K. Skinner, and Andrew Ross—to be Ma- 
jor Generals in the Army. 


Jan. 4. 1812. 

Lieutenant Generals Anthony Farring- 
ton, and Ellis Walker—to be Generals in 
the Army. 

Major General William Twiss—to be 
Lieutenant General in the Army. 

Colonels Flower, M. Sprowle,of the royal 
artillery, William Borthwick, do.; C. N. 
Cockson, do. 3; William Johnstone, of the 
royal engineers, and John Burton of the 
royal artillery—to be Major Generals in 
the Army. 

Robert William Duff, Esq. of Fetteres- 
so, has presented Mr John Stirling to be 
minister of the parish of Peterculter, va- 
cant by the decease of the Rev. Mr George 
Mark. He has also presented Mr John 
Bower to be minister of the parish of Ma- 
ryculter, vacant by the resignation of the 
Rev. Mr William Paul. 


BIRTHS. 

Dee. 12. At Berwick, the Lady of Sir 
Chas. Monck, a danghter. 

— At Sundrum, the Lady of John Ha- 
milton, Esq. jun. of Sundrum, a son. 

— ‘The Viscountess of Hinchinbrooke, 
a son and heir. 

13. At Riddell, Lady Francis B. Rid- 
dell, a daughter. 

— Mrs Scott, St John Street, a son. 

15. At Edinburgh, Lady Ana Wharton 
Duff, a daughter. 

— Viscountess Pollington, a son. 

i7. Mrs S. Laing, St Andrew's Square. 
a son. 


— Mrs Forbes, of Callender, a daugh- 
ter. 


19. At Giasgow, Mrs Dennistoun, a 


Son. 


— At Edinburgh, Mrs Campbell, of 
Skipness, a daughter. 


21. Mrs Campbell, Abercromby Place, 


Gaughter. | 


22. At 
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Marriages and Deaths. 


~ 99, At Edinburgh, Mrs Wm. Miller, 


a daughter. 

93. At Ashkirk Manse, Mrs Hamilton, 
a daughter. 

25. The Lady of Colin Mackenzie, 
Esq. Advocate, jun. of Kilcoy, a son. 

— The Countess of Oxford, a son. 

29. Mrs Allan, Charlotte Square, a son. 

— Mrs F. Gordon, a son. 

31. At Levenside, the Lady of John 
Blackburn, Esq. a son. 

— The Lady of Hope Steuart, Esq. of 
Ballechin, a daughter. 

Lately, at Quebec, Lady Prevost, a son. 

— In Cadogan Place, Londen, the 
Lady of David Scott, Esq. a daughter. 

— The Right Hon. Lady Lucy Taylor, 
son. 


MARRIAGES. 


Dec. 16. Mr James Muir, surgeon, 
Paisley, to Miss Margarct M‘Farlane, eld- 
est daughter of Daniel M*Farlane, there. 

— At Dumbarton, Mr Robert Mac- 
kenzie, Jun. writer, to Miss Elizabeth An- 
struther Campbell, youngest daughter of 
the late Niel Campbell, Esq. 

— At Hutton Bank, James Cunison, 
Esq. of Jerviston, to Miss Jessie Bryson, 
daughier of John Bryson, Esq. of Hutton 
Bank. 

17. At Lincluden Cottage, Thomas 
M‘Meeking, Esq. of Miltonish, to Jane, 
youngest daughter of the late John Morin, 
ksq. of Euisland. 

— Ai Edinburgh, Mr Archibald Mac- 
kinnon, merchant, Catherine Street, Edin- 
burgh, to Jean, secend daughter of Mr 
William Moffatt of Damhead, near Edin- 
burgh. 

1s. At Shutterflat, the Rev. Andrew 
Symington, Paisley, to Jane eldest daughter 
of Robert Stevenson, Esq. of Shutterflat. 

20. At Beech-hili, the Reverend John 
Halket, minister of Cupar Angus, to 
_ Grace, second daughter of Charles Hay, 
Esq. of Beech-hill. 

— At Eariston, Mr James Burgess, 
merchant, Edinburgh, to Miss Jane Wil- 
“on, youngest daughter of the late Mr 
‘Thomas Wilson, Kariston. 

23. At Dumfries, Henry M‘Minn, 
Esq. merchant, to Miss Mary Ann Cros- 
bie, eldest daughter of Thomas Crosbie, 
"sq. merchant there. 

— At Hawick, Mr William White- 
head Winterbottom, of Huddersfield, to 
Miss Isabeila Dickson, eldest daughter of 
Archhald Dickson of Housebyers, Esq. 
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— At Atcham, the Rev. James Craig, 
of Dalserf, Lanarkshire, to Miss Dixon, of 
Atcham-Grange, Shrepshire. 

26. The Reverend Daniel Struther, 
minister of the Relief Congregation at 
Waterbeck, to Miss Isabella, daughter of 
Mr William M‘Craiih in Cloneyard, parish 
of Colvend. 

28. At Sheriffston, Adam Longmore, 
jun. Esq. of Exchequer, to Ann, only 
daughter of the late John Forsyth, Esc. 
of Deanshaugh. 

30. At Dumfries, Mr William Fisher, 
to Christian, youngest daughter of Mr 
John Barclay, Scotlandweli. 

31. At London, Thomas Buchanan, Esq. 
to the Honourable Catherine Abercromby, 
youngest daughter of the late Sir Ralph 
Abercromby. 

Jan. 1. 1812. At Leith, George For- 
syth, Esq. master of his Majesty’s ship 
Venus, to Miss Ann M*Legan youngest 
daughter of Willian M*Lagan, Esq. late 
of Donavourd. 

3. At Paisley, Lieutenant John Her- 
ning, to Miss Alicia Berry. 

— Lord Palmerstone, to Miss Sulli- 
van; and Lawrence Suilivan, Esq. of 
Pontsborne Park, Herefordshire(the bride’s 
brother) to Miss Eliza Temple, Lord Pai- 
merstone’s sister. 

6G. At Arnision, Captain Cochrane, 
royal navy, eldest son of vice-Admiral Sir 
Alexander Cochrane, K. B. and Governor 
of Gaudaloupe, to Miss Ross Wishart, 
eldest daughter of Lieutenant-General Sir 
Charles Ross, Fart. 

— At Wigton, Nathaniel Nelson, Ese. 
of Springtield, to Miss Barbara Agnew, 
second daughter of Nathanicl Agnew, 
Esq. 

— At Glasgow, David Jeffery, Esc. 
architect and builder, to Elizabeth, second 
daughter of the late George Kenniburgh, 
Esq. merchant. 

— Mr Andrew Marr, piano-forte- 
muker, to Elliot, youngest daughter of Mr 
Robert Clark, cabinet maker, Edinburgh. 

10. At Bridgend, Mr John Scott, 
plumber, in Edinburgh, to Marion, only 
daughter'of the late Mr Thomas Purvi, 
Eariston. 


DEATHS. 


March 4 On the passage from the isle 
of France to Madras, Lieutenant George 


M‘Kenzie Grant, of the Hon. East India’ 


Company’s service, and son to the late Dr 
Grant of Inverness. 
August 
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7S Deaths. 


Angust 22. In the British camp near 
the city of Batavia, Lieutenant Kenneth 
M-+Kenzie, (third son of the lateG. M‘Ken- 
zie, Kisq. of Pithundy,) of the 5th regiment 
ot Bengal native infantry, and Assistant 
Lcputy Commissary General with the 
armies serving against Java, under the 
command of his Excellency. 

27. At Fort Cornelis, Batavia, (Island 
ef Java), Dr John Leyden. This gentle- 
man accompanied Lord Minto, in his expe- 
dition to Java, for the purpose of acting as 
interpreter to his Excellency, and of aiding 
him in forming those arrangements by 
which the property of our new colony was 
to be secured. Thus has been lost to his 
friends, to his country, and to mankind, in 
the full vigour of life, a character who 
was ainply qualitied to delight and enlight- 
en the world. He went to India in 1802 5 
he was employed a short time before his 
death in translating the gospels into vari- 
ous Oriental languages. To his other at- 
tunments, Dr 1. added that of poetry 5 
and it is no small honour to him to have 
boen associated with his countryman, Mr 
Walter Scott, in preparing for the press, 
the work by which that gentleman first be- 
came known to the world as a poet, viz 
**The Ministrelsy of the Scottish Border.” 
But the work by which Dr L.’s poetic 
fame is most likely to be established, is 
entitled, ** Scenes of Infancy, descriptive 
et ‘Teviotdale,”’ which was written on the 
eve of his departure for India. 

— At Bombay, the Honourable Jona- 
than Duncan, Governor of that Presiden- 
ey, where he was long and deservedly re- 
spected. 

Sept. 14. At Shrewsbury, United States, 
Major-General Gréen, one of the early pro- 
mroters of the American Revolution. 

October 18. At Dantzic, Baron Alexe 
ander Gibson, in the 83d year of his age, 
for many years his Majesty’s Consul 
there. 

— At Bartholomew, Samuel Rowley, 
sq. Admiral of the Blue, Commander in 
Chief of his Majesty's squadron on the Ja- 
maica station. 

Nov. 2. At Edinburgh, Lieutenant 
Maleolm Macleod, of the Ist West India 
regiment. 

® At Edinburgh, Captain James Har- 
vey, of the 27th foot. 

10%. At St Andrew’s, the Rev. Dr John 
Trotter, Professor of Church History.— 
*ndowed with a warm heart, and a vigor- 
ous enlightened mind, he possessed the 


confidence and esteem of all who knew 
him. 

11. In Dublin, bieutenant-Colonei 
Blake, brother of the Countess Dowager 
of Erroll, and of the late Lord Walis- 
court. 

12. At Lisbon, Brigadier-General Col- 
man, in the Portuguese service. His death 
was the consequence of fever and debility, 
brought on by exertions in his profession 
too great for his constitution. He was 
buried at Lisbon, on the l4th, with dis. 
tinguished military honours. His funeral 
was attended by all the Portuguese regi- 
ments in garrison, and all the English Ge- 
neral and Field Officers of our army in that 
city, including Generals Leith, Sir Staple- 
ton Cotton, Peacock, Stopford, &c. By 
the death of this very amiable and respect- 
able gentleman and excellent officer, the 
valuable place of Serjeant at Arms of the 
House of Commons becomes vacant. 

— At Leven, in the prime of life, after 
long and painful sufferings, Mr Andrew 
Brown, surgeon, most sincerely regretted. 

— At Roucan, Mr James Kelton, 
farmer. 

— At Dumfries, John Callender, aged 
102.—He was in the service of George II. 
as a non-commissioned officer of marines 
for several years in the East Indies, in his 
younger days, and afterwards as a sol- 
dier in the 30th regiment of foot, in the 
West Indies and Gibraltar. 

13. At Dumfries, Mr William Comrie, 
Supervisor of Excise. 

15. At Loanhead, James Reid, Esq. 
late manufacturer, at Sciennes. 

— At Edinburgh, Richard, son of Mr 
George Irvine, one of the Masters of the 
High School. 

— At May Park, aged 91 years, Sir 
James May, Bart. of Mayfield, in the coun- 
ty of Waterford, which county he repre- 
sented for 48 years. He was grandson to 
Lord Besborough, and nephew to Poer, 
Earl of Tyrone. He is suceeeded by his 
eldest son the present Sir Edward, M. P. 
for Belfast, aud father to the present Mar- 
chioness of Donegall. 

16. At Edinburgh, aged 67, Mr John 
Donaldson. 

— At Howden, Hugh, second son of 
Dr Gregory, physician in Edinburgh. 

— At Falkirk, in the 19th year of his 
age, Mr Gray Wilson, son of the Rev. Dr 
Wilson. 

17. At Edinburgh, Mrs Kennedy of 
Underwood. 
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47. At the Manse of Kirknewtown, the 
Rev. William Cameron, minister of that 
parish, in the 60th year of his age, and 
26th of his ministry. 

18. At Wester Addiston, Mr George 


Pillans, much regreted. 

— At Bristol, aged 108, Mr William 
Ellis. ‘ 

— At Kello House, Elizabeth, young- 
est daughter of George Buchan, Esq. of 
Kelso. 

20. At Edinburgh, Mr Daniel Lamb, 
builder, aged 65 years. 

91. At Dublin, Dr Hall, Lord Bishop 
of Dromore. Dr Hail was only consecrat- 
ed Bishop of this see on the preceding Sun- 
day. 

— The Hon. Lawrence Pleydell Bou- 
verie, third son of the Earl of Radnor. 

22, At St Ninian’s, Mr William Niven, 
late merchant in Glasgow. 

23. Mr Peter M‘Killer, for many years 
well known in Carlisle as a drover. While 
driving some beasts at Stanwix, apparent- 
ly in good health, he fell down and instant- 
ly expired. 

24. At Maybole, the Rev. James Ma- 
ther, of the associate congregation there.— 
As the pastor of a church, he was faithful 
and diligent; as a subject of the state, 
loyal and patriotic ; as a Christian, circum- 
spect, inoffensive, and pious. 

25. At Eppling, Sir Thomas Coxhead, 
formerly M. P. for Bramber, aged 77. 

26. At Blenheim, her Grace the Duchess 
of Marlberough. 

At Greenock, George Christie, Esq. 
Agent for the Bank of Scotland there. 

— Mrs George Williamson, Parlia- 
ment Square. 

— At Barnes Common, Sir Thomas 
Tyrwhitt Jones, Esq. Bart. M. P. for 
Shrewsbury. 

27. At Houston Mill, in the county of 
East Lothian, in the 93d year of his age, 
the celebrated Andrew i:cikle, inventor 
of the improved threshing iniil; and at 
Knows Mill, on the 29th ult. his son 
George Meikle, who invented the water 
Wheel, erected at Llair Drummond.—To 
the Meikle family, Scotland, and the agri- 
cultural world in general, are much indebt- 
ed. The mill fof making pearl or hulled 
barley was first introduced by them into 
this country. The Water Wheel at Blair 
Diummond will always remain a lasting 
monument of their ingenuity; and the 
improved threshing mill may be safely 
Pronounced the most valuable implement 
tn the farmer's posssesion, and taking al! 
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its advantages into consideration, the 
greatest agricultural imprevement that has 
been introduced into Great : ritain durine 
the present age. Andrew Nieikle has lest 
two children behind him, a son and dauch- 
ter ; and it was a great consclation to him, 
in his dying hour, that he was enabled to 
leave them in comfortable circumstances, 
by the voluntary donations of his grateful 
countrymen. 

28. <At Foswell Bank, Colonel John 
Henderson of that place. 

29. At Leith, \'r William Rebertson, 
shipmaster, aged 73. 

30. AtEdinburgh, Mr William Thom. 
son, printers-joiner. 

Dec. 1. At Abdie Manse, the Rev. 
Robert Thomas, minister of Abdie. 

5. At Aberdeen, in the 59th year of 
his age, after a tedious illness, the Rev. 
Dr Gordon, one of the ministers of Aber- 
deen, 

— At Montrose, Miss Agnes Gard- 
ner, daugther of the deceased David Gard- 
ner, Esq. of Kirktonhiil. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Jean Leslie, 
widow of the late Abraham Leche, Nsq. of 
Findrassie, after a long and very distres- 
sing illness, which she bore with much pa- 
tience and resignation. 

7. At Edinburgh, Forbes Bowie, 
of Henry Martin, upholsterer, Lawn- 
market. 

— At Camberwell, Dame Frances 
Gardner, relict of the late Sir Williem 
Baird, of Saughtonhall, Bart. eldest daugh- 
ter of Colonei Gardner, of Bankton, and 
of Lady Frances Erskine, sister of the late, 
and aunt of the present Earl of Buchan. 

8S. In London, the Right Honourable 
Theophilus Jones. 

— At Warblington, Hants, inthe 
year of his age, Hector Alexander Monro, 
Esq. of Novar. 

— <At Edinburgh, John Robertson, 
Esq. writer there, aged 86. 

9. At Edinburgh, John Cunninghame, 
of Balgownie, Esq. 

— At Tregeyd, Breconshire, the Right 
Hon. Marianna Devercux, Dowager Vise 
countess Hereford. 

10. At Crieff, the Rey. James Rarlas, 
Minister of the Associate Congregation 
there, in the 67th year of his age, and 45th 
of his Ministry. 

— At Dawlish. Mrs Grani, mother of 
the Master of the Rolls. 

— At London, the Right Neonourab'e 
Lacy Huntingtield. 
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13. Atthe Manse of Croy, in the 22d 
year of his age, Mr Alexander Calder, 
preacher of the Gospel. 

Extraorpinarny Mortarity.—At So- 
ciety, near Queensferry, on the 10th Dee. 
isubelia Mennell, aged 3 years. On the 
tith Dec. William Miiler Mennell, aged 
7 months.—On the 13th Dec. Mary Men- 
nell, aged 7 years, and Margaret Mennell, 
aged 5 years, son and daughters of William 
Menprell. 

16. The Richt Rev. Dr Charles Moss, 
Bishop of Oxford, Chancellor of Bath and 
Wells, &c. His Lordship had the misfor- 
tune to break a blood-vessel some time 
ugo, from the effects of which he never re- 
covered. 

17. At Aberdeen, George Tower, Esq. 
several ycars a respectable magistrate of 
that city. 

Is. At Giasgow, in the S8lIst year of 
his age, the Reverend George Thomson, 
formerly preacher of the Gospel there. 

— At Burnside, George Lorimer, Esq. 
of Holmhead. 

21. Sincerely lamented, the gallant 
veteran Sir Peter Parker, Admiral of the 
fleet of England. 

— At Bathgate, the Reverend Walter 
Jardine, in the 72d year of his age, and 
oist of his ministry, deepiy lamented. 

29. At Forfar, David Mann, writer. 

Jan. 1t. ish2. At Dalkeith Palace, his 
Grace Henry Scott, Duke of Buccleuch 
and Queensberry, Marquis of Dumfries- 
shire, Earl of Datkeith, Sanquhar, and 
Drumlanrig, Viscount Nith, Torthowald 
and Ross, Lord Scott of Eskdale, Douglas 
of Kinmount, Middlebie, and Dornock :— 
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Also Earl of Doneaster and Lord Tyne. 
dale in England, Knight of the Garter, 
Lord Lieutenant of the counties of Edin- 
burgh and Roxburghshire, Governor of the 
Royal Bank of Scotland, &.—His Grace 
was born in 1746, and succeeded his grand- 
father in 1752.-He was the only son ot 
Francis, Earl of Dalkeith, by Lady Caro- 
line Campbell, eldest daughter of John, the 
Great Duke of Argyle. In 1786, his 
Grace married Elizabeth Montagu, only 
daughter of the last Duke of Montagu, by 
whom he has issue, Charles William, now 
Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, and 
Henry, James, Lord Montagu, and four 
daughters ; viz. the Countess of Courtown, 
Countess of Home, Marchioness of Queens- 
berry, and Countess of Ancram ; ail of 
whom have families. 

His Grace is succeeded in his titles and 
estates by his eldest son, Charles William, 
Karl of Dalkeith; who married Harriet, 
daughter of the late Viscount Sidney, anc 
has several children. 

His Grace succeeded at an early age to 
a princely fortune, which gave him the 
means of indulging his natural disposition 
to public spirit and private liberality, to 
which purposes, accordingly, a considerabie 
part of his immense funds were known to 
be applied. He was exceedingly affable 
in his manners ; and what deserves to be 
recorded of a person so greatly exalted 
both in rank and fortune, was generally 
accessible to the poor. As a landlord, his 
liberality was well known ; he was easy of 
access, and always ready to take an active 
part in any scheme of benevolence and hu- 
manity. 


Price of Stacks. 


Prices of Grain per quarter, Corn Exchange, 


3 per cent. London. 

1811--12, | Stock. | Omnium. ‘onsols. 1811-12. | Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Pease 
Jan. 6 | 2305 | 3 dis. 63} Dec. 30.} 74 120} 42 54] 27 37] 56 62 

625 Jan. 6. 68 115}41 27 38} 54 60 

20,4] 2313 dis. 624 64 118})40 52126 37455 oO} 

27.) 54 112133 47] 24 62 


Prices of Oat, Peaseyand Barley Meal, in 
Edinburgh Market, per peek. 

Pease and 
Bar ley Meal. 
Bolls. | Price. Bolls.| Price. 
31.) 420) GO | 56 417 CO 


isii-ig, Oatmeal. 


Jan. 7. 370-118 40 116 00 
14. 37 18 00 34 116 00} 
21, 450 19 00 46 

228. 450 20 CO 53 $17 
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Prices of Grain at Haddington. 


1811-12. | Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Pease, 
Se Se Se Se Se Se Se de 
Dec. 27.) 42 54]31 36) 21 26]20 26 
Jan. 3.143 52]29 33520 25119 24 
42 51430 354,19 24 
17.442 514130 St] i9 25 
24.144 51920 20 
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